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A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE 


INTRODUCTION | 


s6) Lord, our Lord, your greatness ts seen in all the world! 
When I look at the sky, whitch you have made , 
at the moon and the stars, which you set in thetr places - 
what ts man, that you think of him; mere man that you care for htm? 


Yet you made him inferior only to yourself, 

you erowmed him with glory and honour. mes 

fou appointed him ruler over everything you made; 

You placed him over all ereatton. | 

O Lord, our Lord, your greatness is seen in all the world! 


Honour the Lord and serve Him stneerely and faithfully. | 
Get rtd of the gods which your ancestors used to worship tn 
Mesopotamta and in Egypt, and serve only the Lord’, 


‘For the Kingdom of God is not a matter of words but of power',(*) 


My purpose is to set forward something of a Biblically-founded philosophy of 
culture. One of the main themes will be that of power. Two aspects of this 
theme have often been widely separated in the life and thought of God's people. 
I refer first to the power of the Holy Spirit to regenerate the hearts of those 
joined in the fellowship of Ekklesia.and secondly the power given to man by 
God to exercise dominion over His creation. Much current charismatically evan- 
gelical Christianity lays great emphasis upon the former but generally is 

_ Singularly lacking in insight with regard to the latter. Liberal Christianity 
_has paid a great’ deal of attention to cultural activity but has seldom been 

- motivated by the power of the Holy Spirit. Reformed Christianity has always 


more than mere. doctrine. 


had an appreciation of the cultural mandate; but very often this has been little 


Perhaps we should recall the words of the Anglican prayer book: 
What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 


Think of the amazing way in which God has joined us to Christ as His bride. 
It is the same Holy Spirit who should motivate us in GxXercising oun cultupad 
power. : 


it 2s instructive to read from Exodus: 35 30-3621. It pafens: to the way in _ 
which the people of Israel were moved by the Lord to build the tent of meeting. 


And Moses satd to the people of Israel, See, the Lord has ealled by 
name Bezalel the son of Uri, son of Hux, of the trtbe of Judah; and he 
has filled him with the Sptrtt of God, wtth ability, wtth intelligence, 
~ wttn knowledge, and with all craftmanship, to devise artistte destgns, 
to work in gold. and stlver and bronze, tn cutting stones for setting, 
and in carving wood, for work tn: every skilled craft. And he has in- 
sptred him to teach, both him and Oholtab the son of Ahtsamach of the 
tribe of Dan. He has filled them with nobility to do every sort of 
SEER eee 3 rae 7 
* Psalm 8:1, 3-6, 9; Joshua 24:14; I Cor. 4:20, Good. New Bible. 
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work done by a craftsman or by a destgner or by an embroider tn 
blue and purple and scarlet stuff and fine twined linen, or by’ 

a weaver ~ or by any sort of workman or skilled designer. Bezqlel 
and Oholtab and every able man in whom the Lord has put abti¢ty. 
and intelligence to know how to do any work tn the construction 
of the sanctuary shall work tn accordance with cll that the Lord 
has commanded. | oe oe 


Compare this with Plato's discussion of the Poet's inspiration by the Muse. 


A poet ts a light and winged thing, and holy, and never able to 
compose unttl he has become inspired, and ts bestde himself, and 
reason ts no Longer in him....Herein lites the reason why the deity 
has bereft them of thetr senses, and uses them as ministers, along 
with soothsayers and godly seers; tt ts in order that we listeners 
may know that tt ts not they who utter these prectous revelattons 
whtle thetr mind ts not within them, but that tt te god himself 
who speaks, and through them becomes arttculate to us.* 


The notion that the Holy Spirit’ renders man a mere ignorant and passive instru- 
ment in cultural activity receives more sanction from Plato's dialogue than 

from the Scriptures. The filling of the Spirit is related to the giving of 
ability, of insight, of intelligence, of craftsmanship - to be employed in 

the cultivation of God's world. | 


The Biblical view recognises that all of man's cultivating activity arises 
from a religious commitment - whether to the Lord Yahweh or to an idol. Not 
only does the Holy Spirit free us from the power of idolatry and create in us 
a new heart, but also we are to live in Him. This is not a call to live in 
some occult ecstatic high. Rather it is a call to live out of the new reli- 
gious commitment that’ has béen wrought by Jesus Christ and made effective for 
us by the Holy -Sparat.” } en hans ~~ a | 
We can link this with the first two commandments of the Decalogue. These forbid 
both the.worship and the service of idols. They call for wholehearted service 
_ to-Yahweh.: ‘In:this connection, too, Joshua 24:1-15 speaks of the call to serve 
Yahweh rather than idols; Romans 1.25 speaks of man's condition in sin being one 
of choosing to worship and serve the creature rather than the creator. 


Of course the power of sin is very great and we are by nature caught up in 
idolatry. It is only by the grace of God working through the Holy Spirit: that 
our hearts are opened to Christ, who is the Truth. However, just as men culti- 
vate in a spirit of idolatry, SO men may work empowered by the Holy Spirit. 


1. Man and Culture: The Power Given to Man 
1.1 Man and Culture 


There are two works by American philosophers that help to clarify the current 
notions of culture and identify some of the problems with these notions. 


The first of these is entitled 'Man and .Culture' and is an anthology of writing 
by a wide-range of philosophers who are considered by the editor, Donald P. 
Verene, to have ’s¢ ntfteantly contributed to the modern phttlosophy of culture’. 
* Ton, Plato. pp.219-220. Plato, Collected Works, ed.E. Hamilton and H.Cairns. 
Princeton University Press (1961). I have elaborated or the more specially’ 
Biblical features of these issues in my paper entitled 'On. Power and Spiri- 
tuality' in 'Biblical Foundation for Radical Discipleship' FCS Publication, 
P.O. Box 25026, Hataitai, Wellington. N.Z. 
oe 


In the introduction to this anthology: the Outen. WmeeeR 


Man ttves in two worlds. we ts part of nature and he ts part OF ay 
world he creates through his mind. This dual aspect of man ts re- 
flected tn the elasstcal def Lorca ie ‘man te a rational antmal’. Man 

_ ts at onee part of the natural world and something apart from it; 
~ hts capacity to. reason causes man, unitke other animals, to ltve both 
in the natural world and in a "a distinctively human wortd of his own » 
eveatton. He lives not only in a natural environment but also in an 
environment he constructs. A further part of the classical definition 
ts'man ts a soctal animal’. Through his capaetty to reason, man 

_ greates out of the natural condtt’ tons. of hes extstence a eee world. 
He divides tand into countrtes, butlds cities, and develops the pat=- 
terns of acting that makes up. human soctety. He creates a soctal net- 
work of polttteal, economic and practical aectivittes which overlte. the 
natural environment and enable him to manage and trans form it. Within 
this soctal world man develops spheres of arttsttie, malegious and 
intellectual activity. These spheres constitute man's most sophts- 
ticated attempts to realtze the potenttaltttes of hts own Nature. How 

ts man to understand the world of his coum creation? Havis he to under- 
stand himself? (emphasis added) @). 7 ee ay 


He ae cate: LO Clarity the: ‘term culture. 


Samael 


tanto three major types ~ the natural sctences , the soctal sctences 

and the hunantttes. Of Hie diviston, the latter two contain concepts 
of culture. Among the soctal setences, the frelds of anthropology, 
soctotogy and soctal psychology have a parttcular relevance to the 
coneept of eulture. Among - the hunanittes are frequently listed history, 
art, itterature, reltgtous studies and philosophy all of which are 
closely assocta ated with the Rowe of culture. | 


Contemporary Fretds _ of SAE are. are generally regarded as _divistble — 


Study of culture in the soctal setences “rests Upon a. fundamental pre- 
“supposition - that culture’ can be regarded as a plural term, that tt 
ts meaningful to speak of a multtplictty of ‘cultures’. For ¢ example, ; 
despite disagreement in anthropology. concerning the meaning of culture , 

anthropology ts not posstble unless culture can be conceived as some- 
thing plural. Anthropology ts based on the tdea that it ts meaningful © 
to speak of vartous kinds of cultures and that it is posstble to make 
distinetions between preliterate and civiltsed cultures and between the 
dominant culture of a society and tts subcultures. © The: atm of ‘soctal 

_ setence ts to. desertbe the vartous forms. of man! s soctal existence... 
Thus on the one hand the social sciences. bring man to a-better under-~ 
standing of the soctal world, but on the other hand they leave him with 
such a relativity of values and points of vtew that there ts no primary 
focus to hts soetal nature. — Ce ae oe ee 


The humantttes embody a different concept of. culture. The humantttes in 
their essential standpotnt hold before us the tdeal that there ts cul~ 
ture tn a wholly stngular sense. They ‘presuppose that culture ts some- 
thing that exists over and above any gtven seul ture! whieh. the soetal .. 
setences would describe. The humanities embody t e perspective that | 
ithin any aad culture there exists culture, which ts an element that 
transcends ‘This element ts what ts ‘sought in the ares literature, :... 
— vreltigton oar history. ere ee bt 


* 'Man and Culture!: a Philosophical ‘A’ Anthology. ‘Edited by D. P, Verene. Dell 
Publishing Co. New York es DPsi=275 °° 


sells 


The hunanistte activities of man are ways, in which he transcends the con- 
ditions of any parttcular culture. Through them he understands the meaning 


The soctal setences aim at a deseriptton of the art, literature, reltgton, 

ete. of a gtven culture and they compare how these acttvittes are carried on 

tn one culture with another. The humantttes involve a non relative and 

non desertptive view. of these activities. They are means whereby man understands 
stands himself as having a universal nature that stands above hts given cul- 


a allie bee 


ae iver Gate (he en ee ee = 
ture, 2: contrast to the deseriptive eharacter cf the soctal setences, the 


humanittes ‘can be thought of .as normative ~ as concerned with creating tdeals 
and values that are not relative to the culture in which they are realtzsed. 


In the categorization of knowledge, phtlosopiy is generally associated with 

the humantties. It, like them, ts regarded as an activity whtch ts not dtrect- 
ed toward desertbing culture but toward pursuing tdeals of truth, goodness, 
beauty ete., whtech are transcendent of any particular culture. Phtlosophy, 
however, occupies a spectal place in thts scheme, and so does the concept of 


eulture assoctated with tt....Ultimately the goal of a philosophical coneept 
of culture must be to show how the concept of culture taken in the plural, 


; “ae ae < ere. 5 meas ur aeann ta! ~ 7 
or sctenttfic sense of a diverstty of ‘cultures’ can be joined with the con- 
cept of culture taken tn the stngular or humanistte sense. (Emphasis added )(*). 


Ree eee mec 


Although the second book Philosophy and the Modern iind is written as a 
philosophical .critique of modern Western Civilization, E.A. Adams makes much 
the same distinctions as Verene. | = tenes | 


Rather than making a distinction. between Nature and Mind, he makes it between 
a structure of existence and a structure of meaning. However, I think the 
Same idea is involved. — poe - — | 


The culture of a soctety ts that structure of meaning, the spiritual eltmate 
and sotl, on whitch people and institutions depend for thetr nourishment, 
health and vitality.....Meaning is parallel with existence. we may desertbe 

a book, for example, by giving tts phystecal dimenstons: weight, eolour, number 
of pages and the like. This is to approach it simply as a.structure of extst- 
ence. On the other hand, we may talk about what ts semantically in the book ~ 
the people, places, sttuations, issues, acttons and the like: . Thts te to 
deal with tt as a structure of meaning. The focus ts what ts extstenttally 
tn.tt...The book ts an expresston of the mind of the author and a way of 
communt.cating to others what was in hts mind. We may speak of something betng 
semantically tn a mind tn much the same sense in which we speak of something 
being semantically tn a book. . We may speak of the mind itself as a structure 
of meaning. (Emphasis added)(%*), - Belem oe 


Although he does not say it quite SO bluntly, Adams also believes that culture 
results from a creation of the human mind. | 


In the case of governments, and of organtzattons in general, we have con- 
stitutions. They are sets of normative principles which define the. struc~ 
ture, power and ways of acting of thetr respective organtzattons. In the 

area of Language, we have a normative structure, which may be formulated 

as grammatteal and semantical rules, that determines the structure. of sen- 
tenees and makes linguistic. sense. In a somewhat parallel way, we may speak 
*'Men and Culture! pp. 4-6 a | 
**'Philosophy and the Modern Mind': A philosophical critique of Modern Western 
Civilization by E.A. Adams. The University of North Carolina Press. ‘Chapel 

Hill (1975) pp.5-6 a eta, | 
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of the constitutional princtples or logteal grammar of the human mtnd 

by virtue of whtch we have the powers of expertence, to think, to reason, 
to talk, and to act in the vartous ways we do....The assumptions of a cul- 
ture about these princtples of the mind may be spoken of as a cultural 
mind, for they constttute the perspective of the culture on the world 

and define the forms and limits of the structure of meaning which they 
generate. (*) 


Adams has a distinction between the social sciences and the humanities, 
similar to Verene’s: =o 


A culture as a complex structure of meaning may seem to be a very dtf~ 
fused thing, difficult to grasp and to understand tts workings. Dtf- 
ferent ways of studying it yteld quite different findings for each 

method of study can find only what ¢t by tts nature ean locate. 

An emptrical setenttfie approach in a behavtoural mode, whtch ts promt- 
nent tn the soctal sctences, would reduce all that I om ealling the 
structure of consciousness to disposttions to behave in publtely op- 
servable ways and all that I am calling culture to behavtoural dtspo- 
suttons whitch mantfest themselves in soctal structures and tnstzituttons, 
or, according to this view, observable patterns of behavtour. And. for 

the more posttivistically inclined who reject contrary to fact condittionals, 
even the dispostttons drop out and we have only patterns of kehaviour..Thts, 
I think, fatls to delineate the subject matter in tts own tndtgenous. cate~ 
gorves and, therefore, soctal sctence,.in this mode, ts condemned to sys- 
tematte misrepresentatton and falsification. It tells a lot of ttttte 
truths from wtthin tte perspective tn the tnterest of a btg falsehood. 

Thts ts but an aspect of the dtffteulty tn modern culture whitch we have 
already intimated and are to probe more deeply. Only a humanistic ap- 
proach, the proper approach of the humanttiés, can grasp a culture tn 
terms of tts own structure and thus not be distorting. (**) 


SOME QUESTIONS 


From this preliminary discussion, I would like to ‘pose the following questions: 
(i) Are mathematics and the natural sciences a part of culture? If so, in 
what sense? 


According to Adams, for example 


A culture consists of the Language, symbols, myths, rituals, pagentés, 
reltgion, art, skill, ethics, history, sctence, mathematics, theology, 
and philosophy a soctety has developed, or Learned from others and ts 
prepared to transmit to the new generatton. (***) 


if mathematics and natural science are considered. part of culture then the 
distinction between the natural Sclences, the social sciences and the humanities 
envisaged by Verene requires some modification, for his concept of culture 
excludes the natural sciences. 
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* Ibid. p.10 
““Tbid. PP r 9-10 
weKTbDIid. p.7 


(ii) Does mah "create culture? Is man the. ultimate source of ethical, aes- 
thetic and jural norms? | © such societal structures as the state, the 


Family and the Church exist only by virtue of man's decree? 


(iii)What is the rolé of man's mind in relation to the realities of culture? 
Both Verene and Adams suggest that man creates culture from his mind. 
Is this really the means by which reality is ordered? 


(iv) In what sens does man transcend his cultural conditions and 'realize 
himself' in what Verene calls the humanities? 


Adams, for example, writes that. . 


Without language and symbols to deepen and structure hts subjectivity, 
without beltefs, myths and theortes to organtse hts eonsctousness tnto 
a untty and to form an image of the self and the world, one would not 
be an 'I', a person capable of moral, reltgtous and artistte expertences 
and tntellectual thought. (*) | | ) 


This raises fundamental questions as to what it is that gives man his ulti- 
mate identity. Adams seems to be Suggesting that it derives from man's en- 
counter with the cultural objects themselves. Verene, on the other hand, seems 
to suggest that it comes in man's quest for the universal. 


(v) -How is a world view to be judged right or wrong? _ 


A culture wtth a distorted world view grounded tn false assumptions 
about the constituttonal princtples of the human mind ts ‘deranged. 
Itfe lived from within it ts like that of a mad man. One cannot 
through the exeretse of his powers, structured by the tnternalised 
culture, know and cope with reality. (**) 


Such a judgment can only validly be made in the light of a norm. However, 
Adams does not discuss how he can make such a judgment. on 


1.2 The Basic Problem for a Philosophy of Culture 


In the discussion so far, it is apparent that there are a number of distinct 
Ways in which the word ‘culture! may be used: | ee ee | 


(i) For different cultural totalities: e.g. Indian culture; Western culture; 
Anglo-Saxonculture; Maori Culture, Stes. | | | | 


(ii) For distinctive (or differentiated) cultural forms: é.g. art, science, 
politics, education, etc. + PN 2 | | | 


(iii)There is movement within some cultural totalities, but not in others. 
Moreover, there are varying levels of development in the different 
cultural spheres. : | 


(iv) 'Culture' is sometimes used in reference to a mind, a structure of 
meaning or a world view. | 


a a ts a 
* Ibid. p.8 
**Ibid. p.12 
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“ 'Man and Culture! Dsdo 


The basic problem for a philosophy of culture (as intimated by Verene) is 
to bring coherence to these various notions. Thus the questions we must 
give attention to are: 


Why are there different cultural totalities? Do the differences in 
cultural totalities imply cultural relativism? a, 
What characterises the differences of the various cultural spheres? 


Why do some cultural totalities change, but not others? 


1.3 ‘The Development of the Philosophy of Culture 


The phtlosophy of culture, as tt exists today, ts a development of 
modern philosophy. From its beginning in the Renatssance the history 
of modern philosophy shous two major tendenctes: one te centred on a 
—coneern to understand the laws of nature, and the other on a concern 
to understand man. (*) | 3 


The initiators were men such as Machiavelli, Grotius, Hobbes and Locke. 

Their account of human society was inspired by the scientific achievements 

of such figures as Galileo and Newton. The Italian thinker G.B.-Vico (1668- 
1744) rejecting the mathematical pattern of thought that inspired the earlier 
thinkers, sought his starting point in the creative freedom of the human mind. 
In his 'New Science’ he considered the 'civil world' to be created by men from 
eternal ideas, which the human mind was able to grasp and realize in culture. 


There are two major problems with Vico's views. First: how can the widely dif- 
fering forms of cultural totality all be considered as realizations of the same 
eternal ideas? The second: what is the explanation as to why some cultures 
Show little or no tendency to develop, and how can ‘eternal ideas! be capable 
of any kind of development on the part of man? Although Vico's views were 


developed considerably by Herder in his 'Ideas for the Philosophy of History 
of Mankind’ (1784-1791), the two central problems remain. It proves very dif- 
ficult to use the notion of eternal ideas as universals to account for the 


conflicting diversity of cultural phenomena. Subsequent attempts to deal. with 
these probmems can be divided into two categories: a = 


(a) Explanations of cultural plurality and change in the terms of historical 
_ movement toward a goal, e.g. Kant, Hegel, Marx, Comte, Spencer. 


(b) Explanations of cultural plurality in terms of different forms of life - 
each suitable for those who created them and each only capable of being 
assessed in their own terms, e.g. The 19th Century Historical School, 
Spengler, Dilthey, Toynbee, Lévi-Strauss... 


For instance, Hegel rejected the notion of eternal ideas: -He saw the whole of 

reality as a process of the unfolding of Absolute Spirit in a schema of Thesis, 
Antithesis and Synthesis, moving toward a goal of self-unification. In Hegel's 
view, therefore, the whole of reality is caught up in the process of movement; 

there is: nothing outside of this dialectical movement OF Spiyit. 


With Marx the dialectical movement is no longer seen as one of Absolute Spirit. 
Rather it is related to what he considered to be the economic basis of society: 
the relation between the economic means of production, the social organization 
of these means and the ideological superstructure erected by the ruling class to 
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protect their vested interests. For Marx the goal of this movement insofar 
as'man is concerned, is ba achievement of communism - the state of the class- 
less society in | which man 's dream of Ureped would be realized. 


With Comte, the way of echinicne of man as to Ge ren in the world is 
again primary... He considers this to be subject to the law of three stages: 
the religious phase, the metaphysical phase and the scientific phase. Modern 
man according to him is emerging into the latter phase, leading toward the 
goal of the New Humanity. 


With Spengler man's cultural activity no oe has a universal goal. For 

him all cultural totalities are subject to a law of growth and decay. There 
are only individual cultural totalities; no history of mankind as a whole. Each 
culture can be understood only in its ‘own terms; each rises and falls, and 
accordingly he predicts the fall of the West... - 


Ethnology and cultural anthropology as it developed toward the end of the 

last century was strongly influenced by Comte and Spencer. Frazer's systematic 
exploration of the mythology of the peoples of the world, for example, bears 
the influence of Comte's conviction that mankind has eroniecsad from magic to. 
religion and from religion to. science. The theis of Lévy-Bruhl - that the . 
primitive man is non-rational - is another example of this Comtean influence. 
For all its Comtean bias, Frazer's analysis of myth was based upon the assump~ 
tion that mythology - as lore shared by all of mankind - was an attempt to. en- 
shrine general truths regarding existence. However, under the leadership ‘of 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, it was declared that myths, like ritual and 
economic and social institutions, performed a specific funetton in the society 
in which they were developed. Their meaning according to this funettonaltst 
interpretation could therefore be grasped only by an. analysis that related 
them to such concrete social conditions. ~Under such assumptions it was deemed 
false: to assume tha at myths reveal eternal a about. nats God and the cosmos. 


In recent years Lévi-Strauss has aioeatied a new. auphoach in this field. - 
Structuraltsm. It assumes that there is a univeral structure to the human mind 
that manifests itself in the mythologies of various peoples... It emphasises what 
so-called primitive and civilized peoples have in common seeing the differences 
as rather superficial. The human mind has, of course, none of the normative 
content of the Vico's eternal ideas. Rather it is aveoened to embody the dialec- 
tical tensions present in human existence - such as that between Culture and 
Nature. In this however, Lévi-Strauss continues to assert that culture is _ 
primarily the: product ci man's mind as he creates a new environment out of 
nature. | ie | a 


Each of these standpoints from which the eriiceotiy of culture has been shaped 
cannot be considered to be neutral. — They betray certain convictions that are 
of a religious nature, and these, Ce: we are to be true to a Christian confession, 
must be subject to the critical scrutiny of the | eco eness | | 


1.4 The Cultural Factor 


In the begtnning was the Hord, and ie Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. He was in the beginning wtth God. All things came tnto betng 
through Him; and.apart from Him nothing came ‘tnto being that has eome 
tnto being. In Him was itfe; and the ltfe was the Light of men. And the 
itght shines in the darkness and the darkness has not overcome tt. (*) 


_ 


God created man tn hts owm image, in the image of God he created 
him; male and female he created them. And God blessed them, and 
God satd to them, 'Be fruttful and multiply and fill the earth 
and subdue tt: and have dominton over the fish of the sea and 
over the birds of the atr and over every Living. ae that moves - 
upon the earth, | 


The Lord.God took the man and put hem tn the garden of Eden to” 
till tt and keep tt. | 


Man shall not live by bread alone; but by every word that ae 
ceeds from the mouth of the Lord, (*) 


Basic to the Biblical view of things is the fact that we live-in a creation 

that is everywhere upheld and structured by the Word of God. Man's place within 
creation is that of God's covenant partner, called as His steward, to exercise 
dominion over creation. He was placed in the garden to till it and keep it -- 

to care for it and aa it; to cultivate it and look after it. 

The Word of God - as the declared Will of God for creation in Christ (**) - 
sustains the various creatures within creation under the law for their existence. 
This is true of creation in its natural ont aaa it is true of human aed 
and it is true of the law relating to man's stewardship. 7 


The hidesiae Be creation is therefore not to be construed in terms of 'Reason', 
not even the Stoic view 'Cosmic Reason’. | 


We Rete seen on ie. concept. of ‘culture’ as a has developed. since Whee oe 
been strongly influenced by the view that man's activity creates culture along 
the lines of the ideas in.man's mind. Initially these ideas were considered to 
be eternal and not themselves the cultural creations of men. However, with the 
vanishing of this belief man's activity has been left without norms or goals to 
direct it; resulting in the threat of an unprincipled Tota vLem which: can pro- 
vide..no. direction for Future development. : 


How Showin Chetediane Paes this situation? Many, either explicitly or inplacies 
ly, seek to hold on to. some notion of eternal ideas in the areas of morals and 
theology, believing that such are given supra-culturally in the Scriptures . 

As there is usually little recognition of the debts to Aristotle and Kant in 
sustaining such views the philosophical nature of these problems are seldom 
recognised let alone given the attention they deserve. Moreover, the belief in 
eternal ideas has always provided problems for Christians. Justin Martyr, in 
his attempt to justify the eternal ideas in Plato and the Stoigthereby com- 
promised Christianity in his effort to commend it to his contemporaries. The 
leaders of the French Revolution believed the ideas inspiring their: action to 
be eternal and universally applicable and yet were vigorously anti-Christian.’ 
In our own time Lévi-Strauss claims that the human mind has a universal struc- 
ture that is revealed in all the myths of mankind - including Christian myths! 


I think that the answer to both cultural relativism and to the eternal ideas 

of rationalism lies in a rediscovery of the Word of God that abides for ever(#**), 
and in subjecting .-our traditions (including our traditional z¢deas of morals 

and theology) to its aa Here TD am not ae the phrase 'the Word of God ' 


* Gen. 1:27-28; Gen. 22153 aren 8: 5, Matt. Usk, 

me UO piso 20s Onn 1s iaos Hep. eer Rom. 11.36 

“kk TT Peter 1.23-253 Isaiah 40.6-9 
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to mean only the Scriptures, although I do not deny that the Scriptures are 
the Word of God written and that they have a reliable logical side. What I 
do deny is that we may identify the response of our ideas with the eternal 
character of the Word.of God as it is given to us in Scripture. I do this 
for two reasons. .In the first place our response to the Scriptures is always 
culturally formed. This does not make our response absolutely relative. On 
the contrary it so places our response continnZ1y under the judgment of the 
Word of God that we should always be subjecting ourselves to the critical 
scrutiny of the Scriptures. Secondly, I think that we need to recognise that 
the Scriptures give us guidance as to how to respond in obedience to the Word 
of God in partteular cireumstances; they do not give us a set of eternal 
ideas that may be formulated in terms that have a supra-cultural validity.(*) 
I am not suggesting that the Scriptures are not clear and sufficient with 
regard to their basic message. The Scriptures speak reliably of God and His 
dealing with man. It is precisely because they do that we should take care | 
to subject our basic views of life and work to their scrutiny. aeacr 


Thus, I think we should question the assumption that 'culture' is a free 
creation of man's mind. In particular, let us scrutinise it with reference 
to the task given by God to man at creation. 4 a 


In the beginning God gave his command to the creation to 'be fruitful and 7 
multiply’. To man he added the Word 'fill the earth and subdue it' and said 
that man was'to cultivate the ground from which he was taken'(**). Creation 

is not static. It-is a dynamic, developing cosmos that is everywhere ordered 
by the Word of the Creator as its law and led by the community of mankind as 
the manager of this developing creation. Man is to shape it in new ways. So 
we find people cultivating plots of land, raising flowers, building houses, 
making clothes, cooking meals, creating. works of art and in many other ways 
making. new. things from God's creation’. In doing all this, man does not add 
anything “ew to the creation. Man is not God and cannot ereate something 

new out of nothing.. Man's affect upon creation is therefore limited by the 
possibilities of the creation as it functions by the Word of God. Hence man's’ 
effect upon creation is one of 'tilling' and 'keeping' (Gen. 2:15) as he exer- 
cises dominion over creation in the capacity of steward. Man simply unfolds 
the potential of creation - either in obedience or disobedience to the Word 

of God. .- . ra ao | | | | | 


Hence, the key words to describe.man's effect om Creation are fashtoning, 
moulding, forming, shaping, cultivating, caring for, developing, unfolding. — 
Accordingly, it is not so much the resuZts:of man's work that gives a Christ- 
ian insight with regard to: culture. Rather, it is how. this effect comes 
about. .that is of importance. A thing of a purely cultural character cannot 
exist. A chair, a painting, a spoken word, a state, a school. all function 

in 'nature'. They are not limited to the realm of ‘culture’. ‘Their typically 
cultural character results from man's activity, and this character is-but . 
one aspect amongst many in which things function within the rich fabric of 
God's creation. ets C, ise | a, os | | 


Just as it-.is possible to identify the term body as it is used in Newton's 

first law of motion with the conerete reality of stones, pigs and ‘people, _ 

so-it is possible to identify the cultural, i.e. humanly formed aspect in 

the concrete realities of books; chairs, paintings, songs, marriages and 

religions. The truth is that just as the Newtonian use of the term body 

# I have attempted to discuss the more specifically Biblical features. of these 
matters in my 'Biblical Foundations for Radical Discipleship,Seminars V & VI. 
FCS Publication, PO Box 25026, Hataitai,Wellington. 

*sGenesis 1.22, 27, 28; 3.23 
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is an abstraction referring to the physico-chemical functioning of all con- 
crete things so too culture refers to how concrete things have been fashion- 
ed by man. In many ways the noun culture favours a misconception, For this. 
reason it is probably better to use the adjective cultural to emphasise that 
the basic character of what is involved is a modal how of creation, not a 
concrete what. oa 


Taken in this sense, the term cultural means nothing but a particular mode 
of formation or moulding that is fundamentally different from all the modes 
of formation found in nature, be they physico-chemical, biotic or physical. 
What characterises cultural formation is the exercise of control by man in 
freely elaborated projects. 7 | 


With faultless precision spiders spin webs, birds make nests, beavers dams , 
bees honey-~combs etc. However each of these does so after a fixed and uniform 
pattern prescribed by the instinct of the Species. fradttton is what has been 
handed down from generation to generation, from ancestors to posterity. It can 
manifest itself in customs which are followed without any awareness of their 
origin and therefore appear to resemble instinct. However tradition is dis- 
tinguished from ¢tnstinet by its ortgtnal cultural manner of formation. The 
natural mode of formation expressed in instinct lacks the free control over. the 
material which is worked. The cultural mode of formation on the other hand 
receives its specific modal qualification through the freedom of controt,. 
dominion or power. This is why the great cultural commandment given to man is: 


Subdue the earth and have dominion over tt. 
1.5 The Creational Context of Cultural Activity 


While acknowledging that any attempt to analyse the state of affairs in which 
man's cultural activity takes place is itself but a Fallible cultural response 
to the Word that upholds and structures the whole creation, I would none-the-less 


a) like to suggest that the following have a mode of existence that may 
be distinguished from man's cultivation of them: 


(i) natural objects 

(ii) people | 
(Zii)societal structures 

(iv) non-cultural modal aspects 
(v) religion im 


and 


b) like to. briefly investigate the Ways in which these are related to man's 
cultural activity, including the way in Which they may have already been 
given a positive form. By positive form I mean the above realities insofar 
as they have already been cultivated by man. Within the present section, 

I shail limit myself to (i) - (iv), leaving the discussion of the relation- 
ship of religion to culture until the second part of the paper. | 


let me first consider (a) above. 


It is fairly obvious that natural objects and people may be distinguished 
from the cultivation ‘of them, despite the fact that human beings come under 
the influence of man's: ‘technical activity from a very early age. It is a 
little more difficult in the cases of societal structures and the non-cultural 
modal aspects. It seems the root problem here has to do with the functioning. 
of law over creation. Humanistic philosophy has led us to believe that laws 
may exist for natural creation, but has generally come to reject any: such 
notion with regard to the structure of society and the realms of jural, 
aesthetic and ethical life. ‘In all of these realms facts are supposed to’ :. 
be separated from values, with both facts and values having their origin 
within man himself. Suffice to Say that if we take seriously the Christian 
confession of the authority given to Christ over all creation these views must 
be rejected. It should not be considered that such a rejection involves some 
kind of departure from a genuinely empirical approach, involving some kind of 
mystical or theological metaphysics. The standpoint taken by humanistic phi- 
-losophy on these matters is just as dependent upon faith as that which I-- 

am advocating. Both function in such a way as to 'see' the empirical states 
of a. fairs in a certain perspective. “As an example of this we may consider 
the question of marriage. Both a humanistic and a Christian philosophy of 
culture will have to come:to terms with the empirical reality of what all 
peoples know and experience as marriage. Moreover, it is impossible to do 
this outside of some normative assessment as to the character of marriage. 
indeed, in this respect the law of a State can only distinguish between 

de facto and de jure marriage in the light of a normative judgment as to the 
character of marriage. How marriage is seen in relation to such norms is the © 
religious question at issue. However, no Standpoint can escape it, and it 
would be quite false to suggest that the Christian view that I advocate can 
be said to be ‘introducing religion into it'. Religion is already in it, 

and I would suggest that any attempt 'to remove it' in an effort to gain an 
unprejudiced standpoint inevitably involves prejudice. Tolerance and under- 
Standing is achieved by the recognition of and tolerance of competing points 
of view in accounting for the empirical state of affairs. ¢ 8 


Human society has a normative structure given by the creation ordering of the 
Word of God, and such aspects of life as the analytic, the lingual, that of 
Social intercourse, the economic, the aesthetic, the jural, the ethical and the 
confessional possess a normative qualification that is given in the first in- 
stance by the Word of God, not by man's formative activity. Thus, we should 
distinguish between the normative structural principles of the creational 

jaw and the positive structural form that they take in the various societal 
structures as shaped by men. For example, during the period of the Russian 
Revolution, the Tsarist positive structural form of the State collapsed and | 
was eventually replaced by the Bolshevist form. This change was brought about: 
by a complicated series of intérlocking events in.man's cultural formation. 
However, the normative structural principie (the basis upon which. both the 
Tsarist State and the Bolshevist State may properly be called States) has a4 
reality beyond human cultural formation, and indeed, as such, it stands in 
judgment over both those forms. — | | 


The normative-structural principle is closely bound up with the task of a 
particular societal structure, as this is to be realized together with other 
societal structures as they are all to realize their particular tasks in the 
shaping of the positive structural forms in which the whole complex of tasks 
is realized. Thus, as a tentative formulation, we may say that the task of 
the Institutional Church is to proclaim the Word of God and to celebrate the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper; the task of the family is to love and nurture 
children; the task of the State is to secure and maintain a just ordering of 
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society as a whole etc. As a particular societal structure attempts in some 
way to exercise power beyond its normative-structural principle, an anormative 
State of affairs can be said to exist. 


Similarly, the normative law prescribed for such non-cultural aspects of 
creation: as the analytic, the economic, the jural, the aesthetic, the ethical, 
- and the confessional, follow from the creation-ordering of the Word of God. By 
describing these aspects of creation as non~cultural, I am attempting to 
distinguish between the divine content they have by virtue of being part of 
the way in which the Word of God orders creation, and the way in which the |; 
positive form of these aspects function in human life as the result of cultural 
activity. In the latter sense there is indeed a cultural factor that, is ‘ope-. 
rative. My point in describing these aspects as non-cultural, however, is to: 
draw attention to the fact that the cultural factor functions in a creation 
context in which there are important features that transcend the cultural fac- 
tor. Again, I would refute many accusatiow that this view is somehow non- 
empirical. It is certainly not empiricist. However, the simple fact that such 
features as social, lingual, aesthetic, ethical, jural, economic and confes— 
sional occur in all cultures in a way in which most assume to apply in a trans- 
cultural manner, would suggest that an empirical approach would try to account 
for rather than to explain away this belief in a transcultural validity to the 
norms and laws that have been developed within a particular culture. ‘In this 
connection, although the positive form of the norms in these various: areas’ of 
life may differ sharply, this can only be. taken as an indication of relativity 
if a view of norms transcending cultural forms is excluded in principle. *The 
view espoused here is that the positive form of the content of divine law. 
has been realized in ways that are only more or lwss obedient, thus yielding a 
wide diversity of positive norms and laws that do not add up to a universal 
positive norm being obtainable upon a statistical basis. : aa 


(b) I Shall now attempt to give a brief account of the ways in which the 
aforementioned realms of reality are related to man's cultural activity. 


(i) ~~ Natural Objects 
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Through man's cultural formation a stone may become a tool, a part 
of a building, a statue, a part of a rock garden etc. It may also 
become the object of scientific analysis. .. a ees 


A plant or animal may become the object of controlled breeding. It 
is thus that farm animals and pets have been typically shaped or bred 
“to certain of mén's needs, ~ Again, the differences between a wild 

- cat and a tame one, a dingo and a sheep dog are Fundamentally due to 
the way in which the cultural factor is operative. The difference 
between a park and a jungle is of a similar kind. 


Wood, wool, ivory, cotton are just a few of the many natural materials 
used by men for the free formation of such objects as houses, chairs, 
pianos, carvings, clothes etc. | a ae 


Animals and plants are treated for diseases through a control introduced 
by veterinary science. Moreover, veterinary science is distinguished 
from animal anatomy by virtue of the possibility of human control being | 
introduced into the former. In respect to the ways in which physical © 
theory and engineering theory may examine a phenomenon like elasticity, 
the fundamental difference arises because of the way in which human _ 
design and control enters that which is being subjected to analysis. 


oom 


In respect to Natural Objects, therefore, the cultural factor may or may not 
be present. When. it is, it is characterised by a free formative control that 
may be directed to a wide variety of ends. When the cultural factor is present, 
it functions within a creation context in which both the natural law aspects 
(number, ‘space, movement, physical, biotic, psychical) of creation function in 
_ coherence with the Mornative law aspects -(analytic, lingual, social, economic, 
aesthetic, jural, ethical and confessional). ‘In the remaining examples that 
follow, the cultural factor is always present. As such, however, the things, 
events or aspects which are subject to man's’ formative control are not in. the 
first. instance themselves’ products of such formative control. In each case, 
poe eos) factor is to be distinguished from the non-cultural by virtue of 
man's actual free formative control over creation, whether natural CPaneres: ‘ 
human eee societal structures or non-cultural modal aes | 
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As individual people, human beings are culturally formed in a wide variety of 
ways. In this, cultural tradition plays no mean part. It is inherited prin- 
cipally by means of a language and is passed on mainly through the institutions 
of family, church and school. However, that is not to say that all cultural 
formation of individual human beings through these institutions need to be 
tradition. Indeed, primacy should always be given to the normative character 
of the Word of God transcending cultural traditions, and allow this to be 

the judge” of poe tradition and innovation. : 


It should not be thought that the ouleiedl formation of a person. ceases with 
formal education. A person may go on developing throughout his or her life. In 
these respects the cultural formation of a person is typically disclosed. in | 
the traits of national character, of profession, of interests, of convictions, 
of habits, of education etc. A person may have been endowed with certain gifts. 
The cultural factor is displayed very clearly in the way those gifts. are nur- 
tured and developed, both by the person themselves and by the communal setting 
and its institutions, in which that person finds themselves. 


The cultural factor also functions in respect to the biotic and psychical life 

of human beings. Just as animals may be treated for disease through the free 
formative control studied by veterinary science, so human beings can be moulded 
in their biotic and psychical dimensions through the insights of medical, dental, 
and psychological science (*), 


The person heheeied phate no mean samt Anwik or Neg own formation, as do their 
friends and associates. Often,.too, a parent,.a teacher, or some other leading 
figure exercises significant porns influence en their a both 
for good and ill. 
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(iii) Soctetal punuenunes 


As I have already indicated above, we should view all human societal relation- 
ships as having a normative, qualification, This normative ‘qualification is 
related to the respective cultural tasks of various, societal structures with 
the implications that the structural principles require a human shaping of a 
cultural mode, appropriate both to the cultural tradition and to its level of 
development. This applies both to the natural communities of family and 
marriage, and also to the organized communities of the state, the church, the 
university,.the school, the enterprise etc. Each have typical normative 
structural principles that are built into the creation order as at is upheld 


*I have limited attention here to the cultural factor being administered by 
someone else. However, although the possibilities of self-control opened up 
by such phenomena as bio-feedback are relevant here, they raise too many other 
issues to warrant a detailed discussion here. 
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by the Word of God. The humanly formed societal entities as we experience 
them in concrete situations resuit from the positive human formation of these 
Structural principles. The degree to which the form of any such societal 
entity faithfully realizes the normative structural principles is, of course, 
greatly: BEPencene. upon the insight of those holding office within it. 


The inedgie should not, in rece acta iaceencs. be considered to be of a 
theoretical. kind. Séctai theory may deepen this insight, and thereby influence 
the positive development of human society in a wide variety of ways. However, 
there are two important points to be made in this connection. The first is 
that the normative structural principles of human society always transcend 
human attempts to realize them in concrete form and to formulate them in 
concrete form. The normative structural principle judges every human reali- 
zation and formulation. The second is more specifically with regard to the 
attempts of man to formulate. social principles. In the first instance such 
formulations very often form part of social theory and, as caer embody a 
cultural formation of an analytic or theoretical kind. As such, such prin- 
ciples have greatly influenced the actual development of the positive form of 
human society. . However, whether such attempts may be described as Liberal, 
Socialistic, Communistic, Roman Catholic, Evangelical, Lutheran,Calvinistic, 
Reformational, or whatever, it is of great importance that we see them as con- 
tinuing to stand under the judgment of the normative structural principles as | 
these function in the creation ordering of the Word of God. In this respect. 
we gain insight. into these principles by examining the way in which human 
society actually. functions in the light of the Word of God. 


wit is undeniable that these various positive social principles, as a part of 
cultural tradition, exercise a strong formative role in the development of 

human society. However, it is never these positive social principles which 
create the social order. The social order is an integral part of creation 
that is always upheld and sustained by the Word of God as this orders human 
society. In this respect the normative structural principles are active in 
creation, | and, indeed should be seen in relation to the eset of Jesus Christ 
in paves all things under His feet. 


The Scriptures, for example, reveal that Jesus Christ is the legitimate heir 

of all authority in heaven and on earth (*), They also reveal that now, as 
the White Horse, the Word of God, He is active in confronting the power arrayed 
against Him (**), It is precisely in this way, I suggest, that we should view 
the activity of normative structural principles in directing the course of 
human affairs. The various social principles mentioned above (Liberal, Social- 
istic etc.) may play a very significant role in the cultural formation of the .. 
positive form of human society, but they do not create it. The Word of God has 
brought all things into being, and continues to be active in bringing all 
things to their fulfillment. Men have been given office within’ human society, - 
under the,authority of Jesus Christ, to form, mould and shape it in ways that 
are. faithful to the requirements of what chee perceive of the normative struc- 
tural principles. This involves such men and women as the formers of human 
society; the creator, sustainer, redeemer of. human society is none other than 
Jesus Christ. . . 


ocean see 


* Matt. 28.18; Col. 1.15-20 
**Revelation 6.1-173; 19.11-16— 
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Hence, - in alt: of this it ig-of- ‘some importance to appreciate there the cul- 
tural factér is. not all-determinative. In the light of the fact that God 
has. nade man as his image-bearer and as such has given him the authority to 
be a steward caring for and developing human society within the wider context 
of creation, it is indeed of great significance. However, this significance 
should not be allowed to supplant the prime significance of the Word of God, 
as this actively directs the normative PRAyesD iets juceee:) and redeems the 
affairs of men. ae . , 7 


Insight, Power and Authority 


The cultural factor is operative in human society primarily through those 
who have been appointed to exercise authority - whether in the state, the church, 
the family, the university, the school, the enterprise, marriage, etc. Within 
the context of the actual form of coe various societal structures, men have 
legitimate authority to exercise cultural power. The possessors of such autho- 
rity gain both their task and their authority to execute it from Jesus Christ, 
and are responsible and accountable to Him for the way in which’ they carry 

it out. Those in such positions of cultural power in human society never 
possess it as a kind of personal property that they have at their subjective 
disposal for monetary gain or for personal prestige. They possess it as a 
normative task and mission in the development of human civilization - either 
to guard it or to mould it further in subjection to the normal structural 
principles of the Word of God as it upholds and structures creation. 


In this sense the limitation of the sphere of such authority is of considerable 
significance. Power can be wielded in disobedience to the normative structural 
principles in all janner of ways, one of which is the attempt to manipulate 

the structure of an ‘authority for ends over which it has no legitimate authority. 
Moreover, it is to the attempts at extending cultural power into domains in’ 
which it has no. legitimacy that many of the roots of social conflict’ are to be 
traced, with the result that the cause of such conflict.and its resolution 

can only be normatively resolved through the gaining of insight into the | 
character and limitations of the normative structural peer psa aor 3 various 
ae structures Hey exist within human Society. : 


It-4s for eis: reason > — appointment to positions of. authority in human 
society should be upon the basis of such insight. Peter Schouls has discussed — 
the relationship of power, insight and authority.in a short. monograph . (Sy 
I agree with the main lines of his analysis. However, there is one major 
point of disagreement. I agree that to the degree that a person gains or 
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possesses insight, to that extent do they possess. authority (**) - provided the 
authority possessed by virtue of insight be be Limited to that of a prophet. 

From this office insight may be exercised with .a prophetic power by virtue 

of the authority possessed. Beyond that the. most we. can say is that those who 
are appointed to.authority to exercise cultural power. should possess the re- 
quisite insight for the task. However, they don't exercise such power because © 
of their insight, but because of their being appointed to a position of autho- 
rity. It is, of course, highly desirable that authority be given to those | 
with insight. The sad thing is, of course, that power becomes something which | 
is treasured and grasped at for very dubious motives, with the result’ that 
authority is taken up by men and women without insight. The Christian point 
of view on these matters should, I suggest, always be above the power sought 

by party-lines. It should be concerned to find the people with the greatest 
insight to fulfill the tasks at hand. In other words we should appoint people 


*"Insight, Authority and Power’ Peter Schouls. Wedge (1972). 
“e&Tbid. PP e a— 3 
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to authority _ who have insight, with the view to their exercising 
cultural power in obedience to the Word of God.(*) . 


(iv) Non-Cultural Modal Aspects 


The cultural aspect of creation is only one of a number of such fundamental 
modes of experience. The fundamental characteristic of a mode or an aspect 
is that it is not a concrete what but a modal how or way in which the con- 
crete things or events of creation function in a coherence. The numerical, 
spatial, kinematic, physical, biotic, psychical, analytic, lingual, social, 
economic, aesthetic, jural, ethical and confessional may all be distinguished 
as other modes in which creation functions. Again it should be emphasised 
that the cultural mode functions in coherence with all the other modes. 


Again it neéds to be affirmed that whilst such an attempt to specify how 

this order of creation functions is not bound to a subjectivistic cultural 
relativism, they are nevertheless a fallible, culturally-formed attempts to- 
examine the overall structure of creation as it functions under the creation- 
ordering of the Word of God. All attempts at an elucidation of this kind 
have to be kept under the scrutiny of our actual experience of creation seen 
in the light of the actual creation ordering activity of the Word of God (**), 


“A logical contradiction takes place when an argument contains two contrd- 
dictory propositions. Such reasoning is called illogical in contrast to a 
logical sequence of thought. We recognise this contrast to be of a. normative 
character since an illogical argument violates a fundamental norm of logical 
discourse. Now it is evident that this normative character of our experience 
occurs in all the aspects that come after the analytical (*%*), There are - 
the contrasts between polite and impolite, decent and indecent which occur in 
the aspect of social intercourse; the contrast between grammatical and un- 
grammatical that occurs in the lingual aspect; the contrasts between frugal 
and wasteful; between aesthetic and unaesthetic; just. and unjust; faithful 
and unfaithful; honest and dishonest; believing and unbelieving that occur 
in the economic, the aesthetic, the jural, the ethical and the confessional 
aspects respectively. od 


In the pre-analytic or 'natural' aspects of reality the various modal laws 
are realized in the facts of experience without cultural formation. However, 
it is an essential characteristic of genuine modal norms that they do not 
_pealize themselves in this way; the supra-cultural content given to them by 
the Word of God has been given only in principle, requiring human cultural — 
formation for its further specification. All forms of philosophic idealism 
and rationalism seek to identify normative principles only in terms of supra- 
temporal values, seeking perhaps to apply them in concrete cultural cireun- 
“stances. In contrast to this the positivist strain of thought absolutizes 


* It is in such terms, for example, that the virtues of democracy should be 

discussed. | zy 

** For the present, I shall follow the theory of the modal aspects largely 
as it has been developed by H. Dooyeweerd:in 'The New Critique of Theore- 
tical Thought’ Vols.I-IV. Presb. & Ref. Pub .Co. (1953-1955). In this work, 
the modal aspects have a certain order: numerical, spatial, kinematic, physi- 
cal, biotic, psychical, analytic, CULTURAL, lingual, social, economic, ae- 
sthetic, jural, ethical, confessional. I have here emphasised the position 
of the cultural in respect to the non-cultural aspects: | : 
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the formative human will in seeing the latter as the creator of the cul- 
turally positivised norms... As’ I have already intimated at an early stage of 
the present discussion, the great diversity of culturally positivised norms 
are to be understood as the more or less faithful positive responses to the 
supra-cultural modal norms. Over against both idealism and positivism, the 
Supra~cultural content of the modal norms are given in a manner which requires 
their human positivisation in relation to the concrete circumstances of a 
particular human situation (*). Needless to say, all -.such human positivi- 
‘zation stands under the jJudgnent of the Word of God as a more or less faith- 
“2 ReaD Ones EO Cs : ; 3 


Consider a following examples of what is involved with this. 


wae ‘The nenasen ss doctors. insisted that money should be lent without interest 
in accordance with the apparent requirements of Exodus 22,25. John Calvin 
disagreed with this on the grounds that the economic ethical rule given in 
Exodus was given in an agrarian economy which did not require monetary capital 
to finance the enterprise. This position was fast changing with the growth 
of industry, whereupon Calvin argued that it was necessary, if the just re- 
quirement of the economic ethical norm were to be followed, that there be a 
fair interest offered for the loan of money given for the purpose of initia- 
ting the enterprise. [It is obvious that in this new situation money is not 
to be. treated simply as a'measure of the value of goods and services. It is 
becoming part of the production process itself. Granted, that for those who 
followed Calvin, there were many ways in which they falsely interpreted his 
justification, with the abuses of Capitalism following. However, the approach 
of Calvin in the matter should be considered a sound one in the light of the 
~ analysis I have considered above, In this connection it should be noted that 
it was not a 'liberalizing' or a ‘progressive! note that. is struck here. 
Rather. it is a different positivising of a modally given.norm.to be positi- 
vised in different cultural circumstances. This point. is of some significance, 
because there remains a significant difference between the mode of formative 
cultural control and the positivising of non-cultural norms. In the former 
there is always a question of 'tilling' and 'keeping' - i.e. of conserving © 
and/or developing - that very often leads to a conflict between a conservative 
guarding cf'tradition and a progressive innovation of development. However, 
the positivising of non-cultural normative aspects, in the course of histo- 
rical eves optent i should not be couched in the terms of 'conservative' as 
opposed to 'progressive' or "liberal! Such terminology as the 'liberalising' 
of the law, for example, is at*best meaningless and at worst harmful. This - 
is the case because law-formation is not itself a matter that is qualified by 
the cultural aspect. It is qualified by the jural, being but the positivitation 
ofthe equitable and retributive meaning of this aspect to meet the continuing 
new circumstances ot historical developnent. 


(b). Ina similar way the social norms of the way) in ies men.should relate 
to women as they have surfaced in modern times should not be caught up in a 
flux of cultural change that lays claim to ‘liberation'. -They require obe-. 
dient positivization in the circumstances in which we now live. In this 
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I have discussed: the more Seas Biblical features of what is involved with 
this in my "Biblical. Foundations for Radical Discipleship", especially Seminars 
V and VI, entitled ‘Seripture - Our Sheathed Sword! and ‘Laws, Rules and the 
Word of God'. FCS scterohecirescail PO Box 25026 5 ‘Hataitai, Wellington, N.Z. ) 
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neither the positivization of a previous period nor the claims of 

. ‘liberated women' should be elevated above the place .of the social norm. 
It is the latter which requires positivization in a way that is obedient 
in the new circumstances in which we now live. 


(c) The confessional norm, too, requires positivization. This means that 
whilst a confession of faith should be basically qualified by the normative 
content of the Scriptures, it has a positivization which invariably bears 

the marks of the probl and heresies of the day and age in which it was to 
function. Thus the confessions of the Reformation period (including those 
of the Council of Trent) strongly bring out the attitudes to the issues of 
justification and the sovereignty of the grace of God that functioned cen- 
trally in the debates of those years.: The doctrinal bases of such organi- 
zations as the I.V.F. in recent times ‘bears the marks of the fundamentals 
of the faith in a way that was both posited against Liberalism and as a basis 
for Christians to engage in. evangelism. a | | 


Confessional life today should be guided fundamentally by the Scriptural norm 
and be positivised in relation to the problems and heresies with which we 
have to deal. For this purpose, former confessions are relevant but not 
determinative. | 


(d) Similar comments apply in respect to ethical and aesthetic norm posi- 
“tivization. In respect to aesthetic life, there have been very many possi- 
bilities of style introduced with the onslaught of the twentieth century. 
Concomitant with this, however, has been the predominance of perspectives of 
life which. are singularly lacking in genuine Christian insight. | 


For a renewed obedience to take root in aesthetic life, there needs to be 

a grappling with the development of modern styles in a way that has insight 
into the original meaning of aesthetic life’ and thereby paves the way for 

a new positivization of an aesthetic norm that bespeaks a Christian view of 
Litres : | 7 | ae | | 


(e) The relationship between the analytic and the cultural aspects is of 

some considerable interest when it comes to a consideration of the development 
of theory. Whilst thought is still captive to the fullness of life experience 
and has not shown a disposition to be deepened by an interest in analyzing 

the modal how of experience, the analytic aspect shows little or no tendency 
to develop in the cultural sense. However, once the analytic aspect is opened 
up in this way we do indeed see the actual cultural development of theory. 
However, although the latter is subject to cultural formation, it is always 
qualified by its analytic aspect, with the result that genuine cultural de- 
velopment in the area of theory is to be judged in the terms of an improvement 


in explanatory power. 


There are two main issues of interest in respect to these issues. The first 
has to do with the interrelationship of seience and religion within the — 
context of culture and cultural development. The second has to do with the 
Ffroblems of history and philosophy of science in attempting to clarify what 
I have set out above as the norm of seeing scientific progress in the terms 
of an improvement in explanatory power. .I will take up the issues of science 
(i.e. theory) and religion as they relate to the present topic in a later 
section, In regard to the second issue, I shall content myself by saying 
* I have written elsewhere on this subject. Refer to 'The Christian Task 
in the Arts’ and to 'Wanted: A New Song Unto the Lord! both published by 
F.C.S. P.O. Box 25026, Hataitai, Wellington, N.Z. 
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that much of the. contemporary debate in the philosophy of science has 

_ focussed. ‘upon the issue of scientific progress. In this respect the work 
of two men in particular has been: very seminal. IT refer to Karl Popper and 
to Thomas Kthn .(*) 
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Sp ACE) x eoneenuing SuECUE aE, Formatton | 


We are all familiar with we need to repaint, to redecorate or Peden an 
existing house. We are also familiar with the need to be re-educated and 

to have certain habits re-formed. The New Zealand form of the State is, in 
the opinion of many, in need of being over-hauled. It is in these terms that 
we can speak of a continuing cultural formation of a natural object, a person, 
a societal structure, a positive norm or a. theory. In the sense. that they are 
to be -'tilled' and 'kept' we can speak of their having a history. I will 
conclude this section by simply drawing attention to some examples of the con- 
tinuing cultural formation involved with reality as it has already been cultu- 
vere formed by man. . 


(a) A species of plant. or animal subject ta, ponte iad breeding has a history. 
A house, a garden, a park, a zoo have histories. 


(b) An individual person has a personal history - the sequence of developments 
in their general cultural formation... In this they cite the significant forma- 

tive influences upon them. A person. also. has a medical history -. the record of 
all the diseases they have diagnosed as having, together with: the EDC OMEN: to 

~which they have been subject for these diseases. , 7 3 


(c) A family has a history. The New tans phake. fae a history. The Anglican 
Church has a history. The University has a history.’ Trade Unions have a his- 
tory. | : fee ee 


“ay The English Language - has | a. history. | ‘A particular word has ‘a history. The 
‘social custom of a man doffing his hat to a lady has a history. The British 
Constitution has a history. Newtonian Theory has a history. 
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* Refer to 'The Logic of Scientific Discovery" 7 Conjectures and Refutations' 
and ‘Objective Knowlede by K. R. Popper . 

and 'The Copernican Revolution’ and 'The Structure or’ Scientific: Revolutions 
by T. Kuhn. Moreover, the collection of essays in 'Criticism and the Growth 
of Knowledge' ed. by A. Musgrave and I. Lakatos, C.U.P. (1970), is indicative 
On * the continuing debate, of the point at issue. rar 
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Led oe Reli gion ‘and Culture 


That there is a close relationship between religion and culture is a matter 


that is well appreciated and documented by scholars of widely differing view- 
points... a < 


Religion ts the substance of culture and culture of form of reltgion(*), 


Religion ts not one aspect or department of life bestde others, as modern 
secular thought Itkes to belteve; tt conststs rather in the ortentatton 
of all human ltfe to the absolute (#%). ni OF 


Stnee fatth ts the ultimate and all~embractng power tn the human soul, 

nothing whatever can remain untouched by tt. The whole personality ts, as 

tt were, tnformed by oné's PICT RAT) | | | | 

Religtons are organs of psychosoetal man concerned with human desttny and 

wtth expertences of sacredness: and transcendence...General tdea-systems are 
always concerned, consciously or unconsctously, with beltefs about human 
destiny, and always influence men's general attitude to itfe and approach 

_. to practical affairs (*#*4), — | | et 


However, this verbal agreement disguises deep cleavages of viewpoint. Not only 
are there problems concerning the notion of ‘culture’; there are problems With © 
'religion'. Consider the following statement: | : 


Lf must make tt elear that f’am ustng the word 'religton' tn a way whitch ts 
_wtdely aecepted today'tn the study of reltgton but which ts much broader 
than the popular understanding of the term, Many people think religion ts 
necessarily coneerned wtth God, miracles, prayers and a supernatural world 
which ts the final destiny of .our tmmortal souls. Such a vtew of reltgton 
ts too narrow and reflects our westerm chauvintsm. Men tn. the past have 
lived. by religtons, such as Theravada Buddhism and Confucianism, whitch do 
not fit such a defintttion, ae a | pees 


It ts nowadays common in the study of religion to use funettonal defint— 
_ ttons of religion rather than essenttal ones. Religion has to do with those 
aspects of human life and expertene ‘whtch relates man to the ultimate 
conditions of his extstence. ‘Reltgion ts that which concerns us ultt— 
mately', satd Paul Tillteh. 'Reltaton ts a total mode of the interpreting 
and living of life’, said Carlo Della Cdeas 5. | ee soe , 


It ts wrong to divide people into the reltgtous and the non-reltgtous. 

ALL men are etther 'more' or less! religtous, depending upon thetr sense 
of comnittment to whatever they regard as betng ultimately etgntyfe | 
to_ them, (***%*) | (emphasis added) 


This statement makes two Significant points. 


(i) It-views religion as an orientation toward the whole of life in a way 
that gains its Starting point from a sense of commitment to that which is 
ultimately significant. | ‘ane 7 ) . 


¥ "The Protestant Era’, P. TMillich, Chicago (1948), p.57 | 
ten Pa Reason and Existence' J.A. Hutchinson, New York (1956) p.210 


awe 'Culture and Faith! R. Kroner, Chicago (1951), pp.209-210 ~ on 
eke 'The Humanist Frame', J. Huxley, George Allen and Unwin CE96E)-DiIes. 16 


wwke® 'The Religion: of the Individual and the Modern World' L. Geering, Whitcoulls, 
Wellington. N.Z. (1975), pp.1-2. | Pt cocker a laeee | 
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(ii) It holds to a ‘functional' definition. of religion as opposed to an 
‘essential’ one ~- in ‘the belief that it can thereby escape taking a normative 
Standpoint in religion. aes oo ow - 


{ appreciate that at least one of the. concerns in taking this standpoint is 
that of preventing the kind of bigotry that has been and still is charac- 
teristic of much religious strife, not the least amongst those who call then- 
Selves Christians. It is the kind of strife that insists that 'I'm right! 
and ‘you're wrong’. | Whilst I.am entirely agreed that this kind- of bigotry 
and bias has no place in human life, especially within a discussion of the 
present kind,°I am not convinced that the standpoint as set out above, is 
either accurate or free from bias. ae ae eee 


With regard. to (ii) above, for example, it is clear that the 'functional! 
approach to religion seeks its subject matter. in the. commitments of men to 
what they consider to be of ultimate importance, and believes that it is there- 
by able to avoid the problem of dealing with what is of ultimate importance in 
any normative sense. However, whilst this approach may have the appearance of 
providing an adequate account both of the faiths which men have traditionally 
called religion arid also of many of the features of Marxism (*), and of Human- 
ism as espoused by such men as Julian Huxley (**), it has some difficulties in 
being able to account for some other features of religion without making its 
disguised normative standpoint more explicit. When men base their lives upon 
Making money, playing football, upon science or upon gaining political power - 
in a way that they consider to be of ultimate importance’- does not this, in 
the terms of reference of the 'functionalist' definition of religion discussed 
above, make these features of money-making, football, science and politics worthy 
of inclusion in a course of religious studies? This is far from being a mere 
logical quip. The Nobel-winning scientist George Wald, for example, has de- 
‘scribed his science ' as the entirely secular religton of qne sctenttst. It con- 
“iis no supernatural elements, nature is enough for mé, enough of awe, of beauty, 
OF, VOGSOM. (CSR) 8th tes Sos oh a ee ere 
Of course,. many people, including thinkers like Tillich and Geering, would want 
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to claim that science, polities, money and football are not legitimate objects 
of ultimate significance, and that if they are included within a course on 
religious studies they should be included as examples of the abuse of that which 
is ultimate. To use Biblical jargon, it would be idolatrous. However to be 
ab... to say this is only possible in the light of some norm, and this would 
appear to be precluded by the definition of réligion as that which men consider 
to be of ultimate importance. Actually, of course, there is a norm present in 
this: definition: it is a humanistic norm in which every man is not only free 

to choose his own god, because of the absence of any other norm that is able 

to judge this choice, the choice of god is absolutised. Now, I'm not suggesting 
that those who have put forward this definition have wanted to imply this. My 
point is that there very real. difficulties with regard to the accuracy and the 
unbiased character of the definition. | San aia, to Pane 


Paul Til tich 


A similar approach to religion,is provided by Paul Tillich. Religion is concern- 
ed with: an orientation to the whole of life in a way: that takes its. starting 


point from what is of ultimate importance. With Tillich, however, there is a 
stronger attempt to spell out the character of the norm involved: Ultimate Concern. 


Refer, for example, to. the treatment of Marxism in "Philosophy and Myth in 
Karl Marx' by Robert Tucker. Cambridge University Press (1965)... 7 

“* Refer to the essay 'The Humanist Frame! in the book of the same name $p.13~48. 

_..George Allen and Unwin (1961). 7 | a. 
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~ ‘Therefore, Choose Life’. 1971 Massey Lectures. George Wald. 
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Wien we say that reltgton ts an aspect of the hwnan sptrit, we are 
saying that tf we look at the human spirtt from a spectal point of view, 
tt presents ttself to us as religious. What ts thts vtew? It ts the 
point of view from-whtch we can Look tnto the depth of man's spirttual 


.. life. Religion ts not a spectal function of man's spiritual itfe, but 
_ tt ts.a dimenston of depth tn all of its functions. The assertion has 


far-reaching consequences: for the interpretation ‘of reltgton, and tt 
needs comment on each of the terms used in 7t. 


Reltgton ts not a spectal funetton of the human spirit! History tells 

us the story of how religion goes from one sptrttual funetion to the other 

. to find a-home, aid ts etther rejected or swallowed by them. Religion comes 
to the moral function and knocks at tts door, eertatn that tt wtll be re- 
~eetved, Is not the ethtcal the mearest relative of the reltgtous? How 

could it be rejected? Indeed, tt is not rejected; tt ts taken tn. But 

tt ts taken in as a 'poor reiatton' and asked to earn its place in the 

moral realm by serving morality. It ts admitted as tong as it helps to 
create good cittzens, good husbcnds and children, good employees, offictals, 
and soldiers. But the noment in whitch religion makes claims of its own, 

tt ts etther stlenced or throw out as superfluous or dangerous for morals. 


So veltgton must look around for another funettion of man's sptritual Itfe, 
and zt ¢t8 attracted by the cognitive funetton. Rettgton as a spectal way 
of knowledge, as mythologtecal imagination or as mystreal tntuttton -- 

thts seems to gtve a home to religion. Agatn reltgion is admitted, but 

as subordinate to pure knowledge. and only for a brief time. Pure knowledge 
strengthened by the tremendous success of ite setenttfte work, soon recants 
tts half-hearted acceptence. of veltgion and declares that religion has 
nothing whatsoever to do with knowledge. | 8 


| 


Once more religton ts without a home within man's sptritual life. It 
Looks around for another spiritual fimetion to join. And tt finds one, 
nanzly, the aesthette funetion. Why not try to find a place within the 
ortistte creativity of man? re ugton asks ttself, through the mouths of 
the philosophers of reltgton.. And the artistte realm answers, through | 
the mouths of many arttsts, past and present, with an enthustastic af- 
‘ fermative, ond invites religton not only to jotn wtth tt but also to ae- 
knowledge that art ts reltgion. But now reltgton hesttates. Does not 
art express vealtty, while reltgton transforms realtty? Is there not an 
element of unveality even in the greatest work of art? Reltgton remembers 
that tt has old relations to the moral and the ecogntttve realms, to the 
good and to the true, and tt reststs the temptatton to dissolve ttself 
tHCO ars... : iio | 


But riow where shall religion turn? The whole field of man's spiritual 
life ts taken, and no section of it ts ready to give reltgton an adequate 
place. So religton turns to something that aecompantes every activity 
of man and every funetion of man's sptritual itfe. We call tt feeltng. 
Reltgion te a feeling: thts seems to be the end of the wanderings of 
reltgton, and thts end ts strongly acclaimed by all those who want to 
have the realms of knowledge and morals. free from any religtous inter- 
ference. Reltgton, tf bontshed to the realm of mere feeling, has ceased 
to be dangerous for any rational and practteal human enterprise. But, 

we must add, t& also has lost tts sertousness, tts truth, and tts ultimate 
meaning. In the atmosphere of mere. subjectivity of feeltng wt thout a 
defintte object of emotion, without an ultimate content, religion dies. 
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This also: is not the answer aS the ieetion Bineteaion. as.-an aspect 
of the human spirtt. In thts sttuation, without a home, wtthout a-place 

tA. which to dwelt, religion suddenly realtaes that 74, does not need such 

_ a@ place, that ot does not need to seek for a home. It ts at home every- 

“where 5 namely, tn the depth of all functtons. of man's. spiritual Lt ies 
_Religton ts the dtmenston.of depth tn all of them. Reltgton ts the 
aspect of depth in the totality of the human sprrvt. 2% 


What does the metaphor depth mean? It.means that the religtous aspect 
potnts to that which is ultimate, infinite, wicondttional tn man's e. 
| tual bites: Religion, tn the largest and most baste sense of the word, 

_ ts ultimate concern. And ultimate concern ts mant fest un all oreative 

funetions of the human spirit. It ts manifest tn the moral sphere as 

the uneondtttonal sertousness of the moral, demand....Ultimate concern 
4s mantfest in the realm of knowledge. as. the passtonate ltongtng for ultt- 
mate veality....Ultimate concern ts in the aesthetic funetton of the 
_ hwman spirit as the tnfintte destre to express Bees meantng... Reltgton 
dts the substance, the ground, and the. depth of man's sptrtitual. ltfe...This 
ts the religious aspect of the human spirtt.(*) (emphases added) | 


We could summarise Tillich’ s dis cussion of religion in the following. points: 


@) Religion is concerned with the depth of ‘human existence as this - is 


"brought to bear upon. the whole of reteh thereby Enya it a distinct- 
ive orientation. 


(Gi) this ‘depth to hurian existence is normative. in the sense on Ultimate 
| Concern... a 7 


There are therefore close similarities with the two standpoints that we have 
considered... The main. difference between Geering | and Tillich is on the question 
of the norm ‘that is involved. - Tillich takes a greater care to try to affirm 
that men: may preoccupy themsélves with matters that ape not. of ultimate concern. 
Indeed'‘it-is mainly in these terms that he offers his critique of orthodox 
Christianity. ‘He touches" upon this, for example, in the following. pag soee when 
he a ce eur the: velationship: of 'God" to ‘Ultimate Concern": 


~ We: ee replace::'God' by ‘ultimate concern, , but we ean and must — 
= understand that the term ultimate concern, like the German phrase of 
oo whteh.tt ts a transtatton, ts intentionally ambiguous. It indteates, 
- onthe. one“hand, our betng ultimately concerned - the subjective side - 
and‘on: the other hard, the object of our ultimate concern, for which 
of course there ts no other word than ‘ultimate’. Wow, tn this relatton- 
shtp, the history of religton can be described as the attempt. to find 
what ‘can with justtfieatton be called thts object. And tn all -reltgtons 
thts object ts called 'God'.: Whether it's a little fettsh, .a tool used 
datly by a very primitive teibé, or the mana power that permeates. all 
reality, or Olympus, with tts Greek gods and every spectal god there, 
or the: God of Israel, who » through - prophette ertttcism, finally became 
the word 'God', the obfect ts always the same. The objeat of ultimate 
concern has many names. And we call all that is not concerned wtth the 
truly. ‘ultimate - that ts something finite but worshipped as ultimate ~ 
we call that tdolatry. That ts the tdoltzing danger of. religion. T have 
“also. termed thts the. demonte danger of religion. There te a certain 
difference tn nuances, but we can refer to the tdoltaztng danger. And 
the decisive thing ts that even monothetsm .can:be idolatrous, which 
means that the God of monothetsm, the thetstte god, as 
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*'Theology of Culture’ P. Tillich, Oxford University Press (1959) pp.7-8 
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my term ts in 'The Courage To Be', ean become an tdol like an animal 
god or the half animal gods of Egypt. And:the henothetsttec god of — 
Old Israel was already an 'tdol. when the prophets fought against this 
misuse of the God of Isvael'(*) | , 


inthis passage Tillich clearly brings out the point that ultimate concern is 
a matter between man as the subject of that concern in relation to the proper 
object of this concern. In this relation, Tillich himself acknowledges that 
the term ‘ultimate concern! has an ambiguity because of the way in which it. 
functions in relation to both its Subject and object. I would Suggest that 
this ambiguity is a prime source of confusion in respect to his discussion of 
Idolatey,.* tl 7 ne | | ig | 


In the. first place, he does not answer the question: 'what is the proper object 
of man’s ultimate attentions’ in anunequivocal way. Doubtless he is motivated 

in this by genuine attempts to avoid the bigotry and biassedness that. men stoop 
to in the name of religion. However, I would Suggest that there is far more to 
his views than. this. Thus, he goes on to say that ‘thts object has been ealled 
by many names’ and ‘that the history of reltigton can be desertbed as the attempt 
to find what ean wtth justtfteatiton be called this object’. Bearing this in 
mind I would suggest that Tillich's approach to the matter of 'ultimate concern!’ 
can be analysed in the following steps: , 


(a) Men have always experienced a quest for the universal: in the meaning 
of their existence. 1 | 


(b) This experience of the quest of the universal is the subjective side of 
of ultimate concern. | , | | . 


(c) This subjective experience of ultimate concern has a single object that 
is manifest in a variety of particular ways in the actual cultural condi- 
tions of the lives of men. 


(d) The shift from this object of ultimate concern in the subjective expe- 
rience of man is idolatry. 

The crucial step in Tillich's position is that between (b) and kc)e . Pn bhi 

step he argues from the diversity of the subjective experience of ultimate © 

concerns ‘to 'a single object that has been called by many names', This step 

has indeed the ring of Biblical norm about it. At the same time hé seeks to 

develop a universal object in which non-Biblical traditions may more readily 

be able to participate. In other words, from the different particular norms 

of objective ‘ultimate concem'as they have functioned in the history of religion, 

Tillich Suggests that there is a universal ‘ultimate concern', lying behind all 

of them in such a way that in each tradition it is both present in a genuine 

and in a distorted way. The difficulty with this position, of course, is in 

the equivocal character of -the norm that is involved with this view of ultimate 

concern. It creates the illusion of universality by beginning from the subject- 

ive experience, thereby disguising the very real fact of different objective 

norms. functioning in different religions. | | ra 


This is of some importance when it comes down to the issue of idolatry. What 
is involved, for example, when Tillich describes the possibility of 'monotheism 
becoming idolatrous'? I would suggest that the way to understand what Tillich 
means by this is to enguire whether idolatry functions on the subject or the 
object side of ultimate concern. Thus is monotheism envisaged as on the sub- 
ject or. the object side of ultimate concern? Bem ehitese no doubt, would want to 


* "Ultimate Concern: Dialogues with Students! edited by D.McKenzie Brown, — 
SCM Press (1965) pp.11-12 ae ne 
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continue ‘the ‘bet cei of his seanapetee by replying ahoent For my part 
I can only judge such an answer to be maintaining a confusion that is in 
the interests of sustaining a viewpoint, and in the face of such a bias I 
would like to press my point. If one were to understand monotheism as 
applying to the subject side of ultimate concern, being the response of 
certain men to the service and: worship of God expressed in a belief of 
monotheism, | then ‘idolatry could correctly. be taken to ay a substitu- 
ting of their cultural traditions for the Word of God. Jesus. himself 
draws attention to this ‘veality in the seventh chapter of Mark's gospel. 
However, He does this in reference to the norm of the Word of God that 
has an abiding character. However, if one were to understand the possible 
idolatry of monotheism as applying to the object of ultimate concern, then 
it would be difficult not to interpret Tillich as asserting that any claim 
‘to the normativity of Biblical revelation was tantamount to idolatry. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to take any unequivocal rendering of Tillich 
in respect to my first option. Doubtless, he would want to treat it as a 
particular case of the more general truth of ultimate concern. However, I 
Suspect that in taking such an approach Tillich's ambiguous answer to the 
object ‘of ultimate concern would continue to be a matter over which we 
would disagree. ‘The problem as I see’ it would amount, to this: is Tillich's 
idea of the eee of ultimate concern an idol or -:is the God - 3 serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments an idol? This problem can nly be 
resolved in the light of a norm. Moreover the fact of life is a people 
choose different norms and judge the choices of others in that light. 
To pretend that. this is not the case is to fail to give serious attention 
to this efpirical’ state of affairs. To be unbiased and tolerant is to 
recognise this fact in a self-critical way, allowing other people the free- 
dom to. work. out the implications of their choice whilst ia eas with 
them in the’ process. 3 7 a | 


Theodore Roszak | 


To take another example of this, we could consider the work of Theodore 
Roszak, one of the: principle advocates of the 'New Consciousness! as this 
has deveioped through and since the eruption of the Counter-Culture. He 
has written three books contributing to the growth of these movements: 
'The Making of a Counterculture' (1970), ‘Where the Wasteland Ends' (1972) 
and 'Unfinished Animal’ (1975).(*)-.His viewpoint is most clearly developed 
in the. second of these, the purpose of which he explains in the following 

_ terms: , 


This book is about the r religious dimenston of political life. How 
else to. talk of politics in an apocalyptic era? 


“The ea I refer to ts not ‘that of the churches; not the religton 
of Beltef and Doctrine, whitch is, I think, the. last fitful flicker 
of the divine ftre before ae sinks tnto darkness. Rather I mean 
reltgton in tts perennial sense. The Old Gnosis. Viston born of 

_ transcendent knowledge. Mysticism, tf you wtll - though that has 
become too flabby and.unrefined a word to heln us diseriminate among 
those rhapsodic powers of the mind from which so many traditions of. 
worshtp and phtlosophtcat reflectton flow. My purpose ts to discover 
how this, the essential religious. impulse, was extled from our cul- 
ture, what effect this has had on the qualtty of our ltfe and course 
of our poltttes, and what part the ENE GTES of transcendence | must now 


* All mil etcd by Faber oi Faber 
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play tn saving urban-industrial soetety from self-annthilatton... 
Itttle time ts spent here on many hotly debated issues of the day; nor is 
there much I offer. that wttt pass muster as orthodox soctology or _ 
' economies. Instead, what follows ts Largely given over to the explo~ 
_ ration of magie and dreams, setence and alehemy, tdolatry and the - 
— Sacramental awareness, visionary poetry and the tricks of perception... 


For the Christian establishment, much of thts ts a whoring after 
alten, anttontan gods. For conventtonal humanism, tt ts an affront 
to Reason and a contempttble failure of nerve. For Left-wing tdeolo- 
gues, tt ts a betrayal of soctal consetence, tf not a stgn of down~ 
right bourgeots decadence! (*), —_ | 


In developing his religious outlook Roszak is basically concerned to reverse 
the orders of the priority of what he: calls the Sacred and Profane triangles. 
The Sacred triangle of Myth, Magic and Mystery has been exorcised from. our 
culture at the expense of the Profane triangle of Reason, Technology and 
History (**), He advocates a reversal, whereby the profane concerns of reason, 
history and technology would find their place in an outlook shaped by the 
'sacred' realities of myth, magic and mystery. It is in such a light that he 
develops his views of idolatry. He writes that as 


As a phase in the history of consctousness, the butlding of the 
artifictal environment may be best understood as an ever deepentng 
conditton of idolatry. Note that I do not say a form of tdolatry, 
but tdolatry ttself, pure and stmple; the term ts used here in no 
metaphorical sense as, for example, when we speak of the 'tdolatry' 
of nattonalism. Nor ts tt employed as by a preacher tn the pulptt 
when he eastigates his flock for whoring after the false gods of. 
money or material possesstons. I intend no ethteal usage. Rather, 
I refer to a state of consetousness, a condition of our powers of 
perception and intelleetton which has only an indirect, and far from 

obvious relattonshtp to moral behavtour. (In fact, taking the word 
as tt will be used here, many of the most hardened tdolaters I knoy 
personally or by reputation, have led Itves of exemplary moral cha- 
racter). It ts in respect to the quality of our expertence that we 
have become an tdolatrous culture.....and in fact the only tdolatrous 
culture tn the htstory of mankind. a | 


Now, thts ts paradoxical indeed. For no culture has been at greater 
patns to search out and eradtcate the stn of tdolatry than those tou- 
ched by the Judeo-Christian heritage. As a -eategory of reltgtous 
thought, tdolatry unfolds pecultarly out of the Jewish reltgtous sen-~ 
SUDTILEY ts © betes “s | 


Yet ~ and here ts the trony of the matter - it ts doubtful that any 
such thing as tdolatry has ever existed to any stgnificant degree out- 
side the perceptions ~ or misperceptions ~ of the Judeo~Christian cul- 
tures. What Jew, Christtan, and Moslem saw and condemned tn the wor~ 
shtp of infidel peoples was not tdolatry at all - not as they under~ 
stood tt. Rather, the sin was tn the. eye of the beholders. And more 
than tn the eye, in thetr heart eventually to emerge as a besetting 
vice. From thts point of view, the centurtes-long Judeo-Christian 
crusade against tdolatry has in reality been not a struggle against 
a real evil tn the world but a guilty anticipation of the strange - 
destiny which the consctousness of western man was to realtse tn our 
oun time’, (***) . ta : 


¥ ‘Where the Wasteland Ends' Faber & Faber (1972) pp.xx-xxii. 
** Refer 'The Unfinished Animal' Faber & Faber (1975) pp.152-181. 
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Roszak's viewpoint, is that the truth of religion is to be Found in Ge un- 
leashing of the. vision of the transcencent symbols of the imagination. This 
spells life in.a way that can enliven and vivify consciousness. Imagination 
not rationality; symbolic not literal reality is the true path. In this 
light he pronounces the concern with en with science, with literal 
truth to.be an. idolatry of ‘dead men's eyes', For this trend in Western .. 
culture he considers that the Judeo- Chea etian tradition, especially in its 
Protestant. form, is largely responsible. Over against all. ‘this, he affirms 
the life of true religion - transcendent symbolism.. 7 


‘True symbols Poninesnd intellectual deciphering, calling fort 
another level of consetousness which eludes words. They are, as 
tt were, doors leading into dark chambers of realtty, ltke the 
 ,entranceways of the old mystery cults. We must take our whole ltfe 
tn with us and be prepared to be totally transformed. A. true symbol 
must be lived tnto. That ts how tts meantng ts found. Only then does 
tts magie take effect. A symbol ts a magical object. It ts known 
fn Ananda Coomaraswany's words) 'by seeing through matertal and sen~ 
stble a formal ltkeness to spiritual prototypes of whtch the senses 
ean give no dtrect report’. That ts the essence of the matter. And 
the great artists are magtctans, the best and truest we have Back 
from the tradttton of the Old Gnosis'. . (*) | 


Theodore. Roszak is a modern Giordano Bruno seeking to establish a new founda- 
tion to Western culture upon the basis of a-Gnostic Platonism that has severed 
all discernible links with Christianity. (**) The power of magic, of mystery 
and of myth are the eer ewe forces that are able to metas. a new enlighten- 
ment. = | : 


The Biblical Norm 


In the Light ae a. ede: it is time we toned, once again ‘to ‘the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments + . | | 


Hear, 0 heavens, and give ear, 0 earth; 
for the Lord has spoken: | a; 
'Sons have I reared and brought UD, 
but they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knows. tts. owner, 
and the ass tts master's ertb; 
but Israel does not know, . 
my people does not understand. 
Ah, stnful natton, 
a people laden with TRULQULTY, 
offspring of evtldoers, . 
- gons who deal corruptly! 
They have forsaken. the Lord, — 
they have desptsed the Holy ¢ One of Israel, 
| they are utterly estranged . 
Hear the word of the. Lord, 
you rulers of Sodom! 3 
Give ear to the teaching of our God. 
you sions of Gomorrah! o 


*'Where the Wasteland Ends' p. 139. 
**Refer to 'Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition’ by Frances Yates. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul (1964). 
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What to me ts the multitude of your sacrifices?’ 
says the Lord 
£ have had enough of burnt offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts: | 
LI do not deltght tn the blood of bulls, 
~ or of lambs, or of he-goats.'’ — 
Bring no more vain offerings 
incense ts an abomination to me. 
‘Wash yourselves; make yourselves elean: | 
remove the evtl of your dotngs from.before my eyes: 
cease to do evil, learn to do good;. 
seek justice, correct oppression: 
defend the fatherless, plead for the widow. '(*) 


This quite clearly discloses that the religion of the Hebrews should have 
been.a whole-of-life matter, and not just a matter for the sanctuary. Indeed 
this whole-of-life character of religion is fundamental in the Scriptures. 
All creation owes its existence to Yahweh, the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Nothing was brought into existence apart from Him(**). Man is called to 
worship and serve the Lord in the whole of his creaturely calling to exercise 
dominion over God's creation. In other words, with respect to the first point 
regarding the character of religion as it has been discussed by both Geering 
and Tillich, there is a measure of basic agreement: religion is an orienta- 
tion toward the whole of life that gains its starting point from a sense of 
commitment to that which is the origin and significance, of all things. How- 
ever, there 1s not the same measure of agreement on the second point. More- 
over, this difference arises fundamentally because of the different norm 
involved. Consider the following two passages: er 


‘Joshua satd to all the people: 

Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel, 

‘Your fathers lived of old beyond the Euphrates, Terah, 

the father of Abrahan and of Nahor; and they served other 

gods. Then I took your father Abrahan from beyond the River 
and led him through all the land of Canaan, and made your 
offspring many. I gave him Isaac; and to Isaae I gave Jacob 
and Esau. And I gave Esau the htll country of Seir to possess, 
but Jacob and hts ehtldren went dam to Egypt. And I sent Moses 
and Aaron, and I plagued Egypt with what I dtd tn the midst of tt; 
and afterwards brought you out..... 


‘Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve Him in sincertty and in 
favthfulness; put away the gods which your fathers served beyond 

the Ruver, and tn Egypt, and serve the Lord. And if you be un--> 
willing to serve the Lord, choose this day whom you wtll serve! (** 4) 


For the wrath of God ts revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and wickedness of men who by thetr wickedness suppress the truth. 

- For,what can be known of God ts platn to them, because God has shown 

_ tt to them, Ever stnee the creation of the world his invisible power 

and detty, has been clearly percéetved.in the things that have been 
made. So they are wtthout excuse; for although they knew God they 
dtd not honour him as God or give thanks to htm, but they became 
futile tn thetr thinking and thetr senseless minds were darkened. 


J 


* _Isaiahs1:2-43;-10-11; 13; 16-17 ** John 1:3 


+ tye Joshua: 24:1-5; 4-15 30 
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Claiming to be wtse, they became fools, and exchanged the glory 
of the ummortal God for tmages resembling mortal man or btrds or 
antmals or reptiles. Therefore God gave them up in the lusts of 
thetr hearts to tmpurtty, to the set eat hgtial d of thetr bodtes 
among themselves, because they exchayged the truth about God for 
a L712 and worshipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator, who ts blessed forever. Amen. (Emphases added) (*) 


Here the Biblical norm of religion is wholehearted worship and service of 

the Lord Yahweh. As such it is opposed to an idolatry that involves the 
worship and service of something created. In the Scriptures, Yahweh calls 

man to a full relationship of worship and service before’His. face, as the 
creator, sustainer and saviour of the world. This is not a matter of doctrines 
and beliefs in the first instance. It is a matter of heartrootedness, of who 
it is that men enthrone in their hearts, of who it is they are commited to, 

of who they yield their lives to, of who they worship and serve.(**), In 

this sense the Scriptures speak of the issues of life Eun ETS the commit~ 
ment of their hearts (we), , 


For all these reasons, “monolatry (as the wors hip and service 68 Paes is more 
fundamental to pebiaes! religion than monotheism (as the belief in the exist- 
ence of one God). Indeed, I would suggest “that there is a strong case to be 
made for a mode of existence of other gods .Creatures hwhether stones, trees, 
ideas, organizations, men etc. ) ones. allowed to occupy a place in the lives 
of men that the Lord Yahweh alone should have, assume a-very definite power 
over men that can only be described as religious. Creatures imbued with such 
power by men may indeed be said to be gods. Moreover, Iam inclined to think that 
the affirmation made by Jesus in respect to the oneness of God in Mark 12:29-30 
is to be understood in this sense. These verses call for a whole-hearted 
worship and service of the Lord Yahweh that i thE Dpwee of Other gods and 

is expressed a oy a love oF God and man . 


From the Biblical oie of view, then, religion is Hee tebe i man's life 
realized in the worship’ and ‘service of God or ra an idol. As such at 48 

the realization of the covenantal setting of man's life within creation before 
God. The antithesis in religious root, however, does not imply that obedience 
to the Word of God in respect to the dovenenral respons sibilities need neces- 
sarily belong to those who name the Lord Yahweh as their God. The Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in particular reveal that other spiritual communities may show 
a greater partial obedience, whilst those who name the Lord Yahweh may fail 
in their calling. This situation notwithstanding, however, the religious 
antithesis remains. As such it functions as a rootedness that gives the whole 
of. life a distinctive orientation, findings its origin in the way in which man 
created meaning and reality. From our ieee reoraye in the ppesene section, 
it is evident that the choice of true origin presumes a normative stance in 
this matter. Hence.the Biblical norm cannot be accused of being more biassed 
than any other. On the: contrary it places the bias away arm man as the subject, 
placing it upon the testamental witness of the. covenant . 


* Romans 1:18-25 a MB, 20: = “Matt. 4:10; Rom. 1:25; 
Josh. 24 
BRePHov. 4:23 
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2.2.°The Spiritual L amic of Cultural Formation 


In the previous section, whilst its relation to culture has been borne in mind, 
_ the primary focus has been upon religion. In the present section I wish to 
examine the relationship between religion and culture more directly, viewing 
it as a relationship in which different religious starting points envision, 
lead and direct man's cultural formation. I shall examine this in three ways, 
discussing it via world and life views, religious ground motives and cultural 
ideals. Finally in this section, I shall give brief attention to the question 
of science and religion in history. | 


World and Life View 


A world and life view is not a theory about life and the world. It does not 
have the character of a 'framework' or a ‘system’. Nor is it something that 
men possess merely as individuals. A world and life view is a vision of the 
totality of man's life and of the world in which he finds himself. ee 
something which human beings hold in common and which gives tmeaning to their 
hopes and their activities. Although a world and life view is not the same as 
religion - which has a focus upon man's relation to God - it is nevertheless 
closely bound up with religion. However, a world and life view is also in- 
fluenced by other factors - such as climate, geography, ethnicity, social 
position, political climate. Finally a world and life view is to be distin- 
guished from an ideology by the fuller detail, the wholesale plans for a 
concrete plan of action that belong to the latter but not the former. 


A world and life view is a total vision of man in the world that focusses upon 
the interrelationship of man's relation to what is considered divine, to his 
relationship to the world and to his relationship to other men in humen society. 
These relationships are not independent, and religion is the crucial factor 
in giving the unifying direction to their interdependence. Thus, a world and 
life view that takes its religious starting point in finding the divine within 
the creature (as with animism, polytheism, monism) invariably sees nature as 
divine and sacred; man as beholden and submissive to her designs; and social 
leaders as divine or semi-divine figures commanding an allegiance that is ab- 
solute, resulting in power that is wielded without challenge to its proprie- 
ty or limitation. There are indeed great variations in the dominant world and 
life views of ancient Greece, Mesopotamia, Egypt.and the animism which conti- 
nues in many parts of the world to this day. Nonetheless these broadly common 
features arise fundamentally because of the common religious roots shaping the. 
world and life views. 


Humanistic world and life views take their orientation from the attempts of men 
to see their affairs as under their controlling power in a way that withdraws 
them from the divine. As such they may be atheistic or agnostic. However, 
their religious character arises from their attempts to develop human affairs 
in the spirit of the Promethean Man who would be answerable to no-one but 
himself. It immediately implies an attitude of absolute mastery over nature 

in the effort to dominate; moreover it shows a tendency to develop a tension 
tetween anarchistic freedom and totalitarian submission within human society. 


The religious roots of an Islamic-world view is characterised by an anti-pagan 
ideal that would cut off almost all contact between God and creature in order 
to avoid any co-mingling between creature and divine. This vantage point in 
turn influences the view of man's place in the world and the way in which 
society should be ordered.(*) = | | 


* For a very valuable discussion of these matters, refer to the chapters on 
4 ) : oPS, Perer | : 


Islam in 'Christianity in World. History" by T. van Leeuwen. Scribers (1963). 
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Christian world and life views have, throughout history, been wrought with 
problems and differences. Many of these have resulted from a spirit of relz- 


_ gious synthesis, wherein elements of others. views of life have been incorpo- 


rated without ‘the necessary reforming power of the Word of God being brought 
to bear upon them. (*) That this approach was to be rejected is made abundantly 
clear: within: the ° pages of the Old Testament. In this respect, Kingship is a 
good example of what is involved. Deuteronomy 17:14-20, for example, clearly 
sets out a warning that Israel may indeed choose a king to rule over them, 
provided that’ the mode of kingship was si ignificantly different from the ideal 
followed by the surrounding Ancient Near Eastern nations. This ideal viewed 
kingship as the office of a god amongst men, resulting in an accummulation of 
wealth, priviledge and power in a celebration of the ideal. The Scriptural | 
warning was specifically against the build-up of wealth and power in this Way 5 
directing that the kingly office be one of humility, one that was ‘not lifted 
above his brethren', the one bearing it to fear God ‘through the exercise of _ 
his task to maintain just law. These issues are of considerable importance 

in attempting to understand many of the political issues during the history 
of Europe. The way, for example, in which Eusebius in his 'Eccleaiastical 
History' wrote of the conversion of Constantine and acclaimed the ‘Christ-__ 
lanization' of the late Roman vision of Emperorship is of great significance: 
for the history of Eastern Europe, for Tsarism and the turn of events in modern 
Russia. Again the contrasts between the ideals of Kingship espoused by the 
Stuart Monarchs, and French Absolutism in the seventeenth century with the — 
Puritans and Huguenots finds its origin in the differing world and life views 
that flowed from an accommodational to a more PerCenat sont Style of Christ~ 
ianity. 


In this latter respect, for all its failings, the eleaecet example in recent 
history of a Biblical world and life view gaining. a footing in the life of 

the West is provided by pace Reformation in. its bans tie form. As such it 
lent a strong sense of man 's vocational calling in all areas of Life and set 

a strong emphasis: upon a constitutional limitation in the. legitimate. exercise , 
of power in various social spheres. (*%) In this regard, it is a sad thing 
that the heritage of Calvinisn | in the modern world has come to mean little © 
more than-an ecclesiastical or ‘theological system. The radical Biblical 
world and life view that was its initial life~blodd has, particularly within 
Anglo-Saxon countries, been replaced by a.naprowly defined concern for creedal 
and theological orthodoxy that would appear to have oat i little appreciation | 
for its own historical - roots. (eH) . 


Missin Ground uGkioes 


A world and life view is fundamentally the way: in thie a . people see their 
position and task within life, in the torms of the fundamental relationships. 
of man -to God, man to the roma and of man in human society. As such it en-— 
visions the way in which a people lives and exercises a. formative function | 
upon creation. Although I have already briefly examined the way in which — 
religion shapes. a world and life view, I shall now attempt to discuss the 
way in which religion functions in feed to cultural formation as it has 
been developed by H. Dooyeweerd in his 'New Critique of Theoretical Thought’. 


* here to may ‘Biblical Foundations for Radical Discipleship’ _" chapters ITI-VIII- 
for a more detailed discussion: of these matters. - 
*kRefer to A. Kuyper' s ‘Stone Lectures' Eerdmans (1931) for a neg: discussion 
of the historical impact of this form of the Biblical world and life view. 
***Iit is of some interest to note the growing body of historical study. that 
has been devoted to an examination of the contrast between the thought of 
Calvin and of that of his immediate successors. For example: ‘Calvinism 
and the Amyraut Heresy' by B. Armstrong, University of Wisconsin Press (1969). 
‘Theodore Beza's Doctrine of Predestination' J. Bray, Nieuwkoop (1976). 
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The deep, thoroughgoing religious commitment of man - either to the True 

God or to.an idol - generates a spirit that powerfully leads and directs his 
activities. This moving. power: I. shall call, following Dooyeweerd, the 
religious ground motive. Calvin Seerveld, in his essay "Dooyeweerd's Contri- 
bution to. the Historiography of. Phi tosophy" describes the religious: ground- 
motives in the following terms: | : es 


The religious. ground-motive ts the actual Dime aetey aly, acne whtch 
~ takes.a hold of a person's heart, fells and dominates consctously or 
unconscious ly hts every action...It ts the moving power, the dynamic 
working of God's sptrtt or an tdolatrous i tekas at the very roots of 


man, who, so captured, works tt out with fear and trembling '(*) 


Hence in. “the Pieters of mankind there are basically two ground-motives operative, 
corresponding to the antithesis between the Kingdom Of Light and the King- 

dom of Darkness. However, it is necessary to try to identify the actual 

driving impulses that es led cultural development somewhat more closely. 


Dooyeweerd has attempted to specify the basic ones in Western civilization 
as: 


(i) The Greek Form/Matter Motive. This characterised classical antiquity 
and was characteristic of the dialectical tension within the mp toTop Heat 
re als of Greek civilization. 


During the early Seriod of Greek culture worship centred on natural powers. 
Greek religion, in this.sense was a 'nature religion!. These early Greeks 
worshipped a formless stream.of life out of which generations of beings 
periodically emerged - all subject to death, fate and decay.. Things 

were brought into being by this ever ongoing streem of life and were swal- 
lowed up again. There was thus a continuous process of coming-into-being 
and passing-away. The stream of life could continue only if individuals 
at the end of their allotted time were absorbed again. Hence individual 
men and things are doomed to die and decay in order that the. cycle may 
continue. The rulers of it all are blind unpredictable forces such’as 
anangké - necessity, and moira - fate. At a later stage a new type of 
religion arose ~. a 'culture religion’ - represented by the Homeric gods 
dwelling on’ Mount Olynpus. These gods left 'mother earth’ with her 
eternal cycle of life and death, and acquired a personal. and immortal 


| form of eas beauty. They were the gods of abiding form, measure and 
harmony. ie ae ) 


These two religions combined to give rise to the inner dialectic of the 

| Greek matter/form motive that manifests itself in 2 variety of ways in 
Greek culture, One such example is that between the Dionysiac and the 
Apollonian strains in Greek art, the 'matter' Pee being the Diony- 
Siac and the 'form' principle hes Apollonian.. These are generally re- 
cognised as being in dialectical tension. In his ' The Rise of the West! 

_ for example, William McNeil writes of this tension in the following terms 
with specific reference to two works of art: a vase showing 'The Maenad' 
and a statue of ‘Hermes’. ae he 


‘The Maenad, danetng in eestasy to honour Dionystas S, suggests a stde 

of classical Greek civelization persistently tn tenston wtth the Olymptan 
tdeal here expressed by Praxiteles' fanous Hermes. For a short whtle, as 
elassical etviltzatton re zached tts creative apogee, the polis. was able 


"Phi Losophy and Christianity’: Philosophical Essays dedicated. to Prof. Dr. 
H. Dooyeweerd. Amsterdam, North Holland; Kampen. J.H. Kok (1965) p.194. 
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_to hold both these aspects of Greek culture together. But when the 
vase was painted, soon after 500 B.C., the success of the polts in 
taming the raw emotional outbursts of Dtonystae worshtp was still un- 
sure, whereas by the time Praxtteles carved his statue of Hermes (ca. 
850 B.C.), any real belief in the Gods of Olympus had evaporated among 
_ the culttvated classes of Greece. The two photographs therefore also 
reflect Greek cultural evolution from an undtsetplined tntenstty toward 
a genteel, lovely and just a bit effete style of itfe", (*) 
In philosophy, the nature religion contributed the principle of 'matter' - of 
mortality, change, the unpredictable, the formless; whilst the culture religion 
contributed the principle of 'form'- immortality, abiding being, light, reason, 
heavenly splendour. The differing ways in which these two motives function 
_in Greek philosophy is well illustrated in the picture 'The School of Athens! 
by Raphael. Plato is. pictured pointing upwards whilst Aristotle is pointing down. 
For Plato the world of forms transcended the flux of matter whereas for Aris-~ 
totle the forms were immanent in matter. | : | 


(ii) The Christian Creation-Fall-Redemption motive. 


Into the .Graeco-Roman world, the preaching of the gospel injected a radically 
new spiritual dynamic. Identified as a ground-motive this is the motive of 
creation-fall-redemption, wherein all things are seen as having their origin and 
meaning in the Lord Yahweh, are fallen as the result. of man's idolatry and dis- 
onedience, and renewed in a radical’ and total way by the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ.(**). This new spiritual dynamic had a profound impact upon. the Graeco- 
Roman. world, bringing with it an entirely new orientation toward life. 


(iii) ‘The Nature/Grace Motive 


Once the single~hearted motivating power of the gospel is blunted, it becomes 
but one of two motivating powers operating on the human heart in such a way to 
provide the spiritual roots of synthesis - Nature and Grace. The Nature and 
Grace motive can take upon it a wide variety of forms, depending upon: the pre- 
cise way in which the two are seen in Yelation to each other. The basic four 
possibilities are well illustrated in the study of Richard Niebuhr, entitled 
"Christ and Culture’. This book distinguishes five typical answers to what 
Niebuhr calls the enduring problem of Christ and Culture. . One of these answers 
is distinguished by Niebuhr as 'the transformational answer' and, as such is 
founded upon the motive of creation-fall-redemption. I -have suggested that 
this is the basic Biblical motive and have treated it as such in the discussion 
above. The other four answers are distinguished. by Niebuhr as 'Christ against 
Culture', 'The Christ of Culture’, 'Christ above. Culture! and "Christ and 
Culture in Paradox'. In the sense of the Nature and Grace motive discussed 
here, the first and the last of these two solutions arise from the attempt to 
keep Nature and Grace separate and then bring them together in a way that keeps 
the Grace ;motive ‘pure’. The second and third solutions, on the other hand, arise 
arise from an attempt to bring Nature and Grace together into a genuine whole 
synthesis. All four solutions, however, suffer because of the dialectical 
tensions involved with the lack of radicality in the Nature-Grace motive(***) 


* 'The Rise of the West’ W.McNeil. Chicago (1963). a 
x I have attempted to examine something of the scope and character of this 
ground-motive in my seminar paper 'The Radicalism that is Left Right Out! 
in 'Biblical Foundations. for Radical Discipleship’. | 
wk = =Harper Torchbook (1951). | 
| . ae 


area ‘The Humanistic Bete oe cceien motive. 


A fourth “goound-motive made its appearance at the end of the mediaeval 
period... _This had its spiritual roo.s in the humanistic freedom which saw 
the possibiliti es of a renewal of life from within man himself to effect a flew 
_ freely-formed future for mankind.(*) Under this freedom motive the future 
of mankind lay in the understanding and control of the mechanical processes 
of the physical universe, with such control requiring the free autonomous 
form-giving ability of man. Thus the 'freedom' motive give impetus to the 
‘nature’ motive with the latter being the basis of the mechanically deter- 
mined nature brought under the scrutiny of mathematics. (*%) However, these 
two motives - autonomous freedom and mechanically determined nature - are in 
| dialectical conflict. The - freedom motive threatens the 'objectivity'of the 
nature motive and the nature motive threatens the "humanity' of the freedom; 
motive. It is for this reason that the motive of humanism exhibits dialectical 
polar tensions that have no Fundamental resolution, and it is such terms 
that many of the basic religious problems of much of modern life - whether in 
technology, science, art, politics, education - find their root. 


Cultural Ideals 


Religious ground- motives work at the roots of the Lives of men and women 

in such a way H& direct the way in which they engage in the task of giving ... 
form to creation. A world and iife view is thus formed from the religious 
power of ground-motives. However, neither a world and life view nor a ground- 
motive is itself. something primarily. cultural. They arise within the context 
of cultural formation, but reflect religious standpoints and spiritual powers 
that transcend the process of cultural formation. A person or a group within 
a certain cultural tradition Tay change their religious point of departure 
with profound consequences for the st spiritual course of the development of 
that culture. However, the Be eroue points of departure themselves, as I 
have been discussing them here, are not caught up within the course of cul- 
tural change. They are rather. saweane points of a religious character in 
which men and women stand in the exercising of their cultural power. 


A cultural ideal is a goal or example that serves to focus the common life 

of a people toward its basic aspirations. Thus, whereas a ground-motive is 

a ee power working at the roots of human life, a cultural ideal is more 
like a "guiding - light' either. sanctioning a way of life or else beckoning 

a civilization toward the achievement of some goal. Thus the varying forms 
of mediaeval "Corpus Christianum' sustained by 'the Spiritual and temporal 
powers! acting together functioned ae such a way to justify an existing pattern 
of life alone the people, whereas 'the classless utopia of communistic co- 
operation’ is an ideal that functions in such a way as to draw cultural 
activity toward a goal. 


In the first instance a See, ideal. functions in the imaginative Life of 
the people. As such it may receive concrete expression in myths, sagas, © 
parables, legends or works of art in the more conventional sense. However , 
the latter are not to be identified a as cultural ideals. Rather they may. 

be said to embod dy or reflect such ideals. It is in this sense, for example, 
that we may say that Michelangelo's 'David' reflects the Rendtssanee ideal 
.of the perfectibility. of man; that th a@seillaise embodies the French Revo-- 
lutionary ideals of Liberty,. Equality and Fraternity; or that 'Ein Péste: 
Burg’ reflects the ideals of the Lutheran Reformation. 
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The relation of the Hermetic and Kabbalistic magic of the Renaissance 

to the rise of modern science in this particular sense has been discussed 
to some extent in ‘Giordano Bruny and the Hermetic Tradition, by Frances 
Yates. Routledge and Kegan Paul (1964). 

* Refer to,'The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science’ by 
E.A.Burt, Routledge and Kegan Paul (1924) for a lucid discussion of the 
actual devedounent or these ideas at the hands of Galileo, Descartes and 
Hobbes. ) -36- 


There are two important points to be made about the embodiments of. cultural 
ideals that have some significance for the way we should interpret them. The 
first is” ‘that they imaginatively universalize somé features of the actual 
experience of, a. people; the second is that they are of profound Significance, 
dealing with the dilemmas; problems and points of view in a way that’réeflects 
‘the standpoint. of a world and life view. Thus a myth or work of art re- 
flecting a cultural ideal. should be appreciated | as having some actual basis 
in the experience of the people yet imaginatively elaborated in a way that 
reflects the ideals of the people. The latter should be appreciated as 

- grappling with the fundamental issues of human existence seen from the ‘van- 

' tage point of a certain world and life view. In this connection, for exam- 
ple, mythic thought is neither primitive, pre-rational, pre-scientific or 
irrational; neither is it somehow reflective of some hidden ‘universal struc- 
‘ture! of the human mind that discounts the religious roots of different world 
-and life views. It is an imaginative’ elaboration of actual experience re~ 
flecting certain ideals from the vantage point of a particular world and 

life view. 


The hagurdincah’s of Science to Religion in History 


What we might call the current ‘orthodox! account of this subject is strongly 
influenced by the so-called Comtean 'Law of three stages'. According to 
this view man has progressed through three phases of knowledge. The first is 
the * religious phase in which man interpreted the activity of the universe 
around him very much in the terms of the action of beings very like himself, 
but at the same time more powerful and thus able to destroy. or help him. The 
second phase is the metaphysical phase, a phase in which man tried. to pene- 
“erate ro the essence of reality through the exercise of his reasoning facul- 
ties.  Reiision may. nay have coutinued to play a part during this phase but it was 
very largely the religion of theological speculation, a mode of thinking that 
was already beginning to discard superstitions and the like. The third- and 
final phase of man's knowledge is the scientific phase, the phase in which 
man contents himself with the attempt to observe, explain and control the 
concrete phenomena of his experience. Metaphysics may continue to play some 
sort of initial role in this development, but it is increasingly seen as‘a 
highly questionable activity, to be esac replaced by the al sciences 
examining the concrete phenomena of man's experience. 7 


This view has gained wide acceptance within our culture. It reached its _ 
apogee during the middle part of this century, when Logical Positivism was 

a vigorous philosophical creed. Moreover, the Comtean Law of three stages © 
was” vigorously advocated — the Christian garb of a rather doubtful .Bibli- 
cal sanction in Harvey Cox ‘Secular City' (*). However, two imporant de- - 
velopments have contributed much to the shaking of this éaitural ideal! | 
First, much recent scholarship in the history and philosophy of science has ~~ 
run quite counter to these views;. second there have been many movements over: 
the last fifteen years that have shaken the confidence in the humanistic view 
of science as the salvation of mankind. For these reasons I do not intend 
trying to give a reasoned. refutation of the above views. I shall be content 
to set forth a sketch of the: ish jumepeiy oid between science, as a particular 
cultural activity, in relation to rel igion'in a way that is in generad cae 
with the pee Tosepny. of . culture aah developed here. . eo 


To Papin with. of course, it ue? worth obsérving that the Comtean positivistic 
view of the i aa of religion and philosophy to science traces” them 
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all back -to the one historical source. Since this is an area of broad agree- 
ment, it is a good place to begin. Thanks to the labours of many archeolo- 
gists and anthropologists over the last century, a great deal has been learnt 
about the: ways of thinking and living, the ideals, and the world and life 
views of different peoples both past and pres ent. For the present purpose, 
one of the more Significant contributions, in this respect, is the little 
book entitled. 'The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man' by H. Frankfort and 
other contributing authors.(*) The book first attempts to examine the world 
and life view of the Ancient Near East, giving special attention to Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The authors describe the mode of thinking of these peoples 
as mythopoeic. As such it illustrates the view of cultural ideal as myth dis- 
cussed above. The concrete experience of the people is imaginatively uni- 
versalized in'’a way that gives expression to a world and life view in which 
nature is divinized and the whole of human society is seen as e.mbedded within 
the pale of a divine nature. However, the last chapter of the book is devoted 
to an investigation of the question a the ways in which the pattern of man's 
thought was emancipated from this mythopoeic standpoint. In this > ‘pespect 
two important contributions are cited: the Hebraic world and life view and 
the development of Greek theorv. 


The differences between the Egypttan and Mesopotamtan manners of 
_‘vtewtng the world are far reaching. Yet the two peoples agreed tn 
the fundamental as sumptions that the tndtvidual is part of soctety, 
that soctety its embedded in nature, and that nature ts but the 
mantfestatton of the dtvine, This doctrine was, tn fact, unt- 
versal Ly accepted by the peoples of the anctent world with the single 
exception of the Hebrews. 


The Hebrews arrived late upon the scene and settled in a country 
pervaded by influences from the two superior adjacent cultures. One | 
would expect the newcomers to have assimilated alien modes of thought... 
But assimilation was not characteristic of Hebrew thought. On the 
contrary, tt held out wtth a peculiar stubbornness and tnsolence 
against the wisdom of Israel's netghbours. It ts posstble to detect 
the reflection of Egypttan and Mesopotamian beltefs in many eptsodes 

of the Old Testament; but the overwhelming tmpresszon left by aay 
document ts one, not. of dertvatton, but of originality. 


| The. dominant tenet of Hebrev thought ts the absolute Proninoh ae mne eae 
God: Yahweh ts not in nature. Wetther earth, nor sun nor heaven ts 
divine; even che most potent natural phenomena are but Bee CeEeCr of 
God's greatness — 


The Biblical world and life view therefore stood in radical opposition to the 
polytheistic world and. life views of the Ancient Near East. The contribution 
of the. Greeks in the emancipation from the mythopoeic outlook was of a dif- 
ferent nature. os 


They were moved by thetr own destre for an understanding of nature; 
and they dtd not hesttate to publish their findings, although they. 
were not professtonal seers.....Like Hesiod, the Ionian phtlosophers 
gave thetr attention to the problem or origins; but for them tt as- 
sumed an enttrely new character. The origin, the arché, whitch they 
sought was not understood in the terms of myth. They did not de- 
sertbe an ancestral aeenery or a progenttor. They dtd not even look 
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University of Chicago (1946): ‘Also eubiteied in venguin as 'Before Philosophy' 
(1949). 
vere "Before Philosophy' Penguin (1963) p. 241 
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for an 'ortgtn' in the sense of an intttal condition which was 

superseded by subsequent states of betng. The Iontans asked for : 
8 ra "bog! and lasting ground sf bee Arché means origin ', | 
ca a ‘beginning’ * but as pila Lida ee or feret cause’. a 


This change ‘of viewpotnt: ts breath-taking. It transfers the Soba 
of man in nature from the realm of faith and poetic tntuttton to the 
— tntellectual sphere. A ertttcal appratsal of each theory, and. hence 
a eontinuous tnqutry tnto the nature of realtty, became posstble... 
In actual fact the Iontans moved in a curtous borderland. They forefelt 
the posstbility of establishing an intelligible coherence in the phe~ 
nomenal world; yet they were still under the spell of an undissolved 
relationship between man and nature. And so we remain somewhat un~ 
certatn of the exact connotations of the Iontan saytngs whitch have 
been preserved. Thales, for tnstanee, satd that water was the Arché, 
the first principle or cause of all. things ; but he also satd; 'All ° 
things are Pull, of gods. . The magnet ts altve for tt has the power of 
moving tron’. Anaximenes satd: 'Just as our soul, being atr, holds 
us together, so do breath and atr encompass the whole world’. (A) . 


Thus the beginnings of scientific and philosophic theorizing in the Western 
tradition. .is found with the Ionians. However, the above comments make: it 
clear that this development did not in the first instance involve a critique 
of the gods. Rather it marks the beginning of a different attitude of thought - 
one that is marked by the intention to-engage in an abstract analysis of the 
cosmos in the desire to come to an exact knowledge . The Greek philosophers in 
pioneering this path of theoria over against the doxa of sensory and examagina- 
tive experience believed, in the words of Plato, that it was exclusively des- 
tined for philosophers to approach the race of the gods. It is from this back- 
ground, therefore, that the inherent superiority of the knowledge obtained by 
means of theorizing had inherent ch team over other ways in which man knew 
the world and their task ie EC: 


The Development of oe West 


In many veanects ys the development of the West can be appreciated in the terms 
of the interaction of the Biblical world and life view with the attitude of 
theorizing developed by the early Greek philosophers. In this respect there 
have been three dominant ways in which this interaction has taken place: the 
path of s synthesis, seeking to bring the two together into a greater unity. 
This way is typified by Aquinas, with his scholastic synthesising of Aristotle 
to the dogma of the Church; the path of enmity,a path that has been pursued by 
both Christians and non-Christians. The former are typified by Tertullian 
when he said ‘What has Jerusalem to do with Athens’. The latter have very 
often used science and philosophy in ‘an effort to diséredi< a Biblical world-. 
and-life view:. Finally, there is the path of re- formation, in which the 
character and task of theorising is brought under the scrutiny of religious, 
Starting point in the attempt to expose the falsity of its claims to an in- 
herent and unbiassed superiority. | 


* ‘Before. Philosophy’ pp. 251-252 
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In this regard the dominant stance within Western culture toward the relation- 
Ship between theory and world and life view has been characterised both by a 
scepticism in respect to the non-theoretical knowledge of the latter and an 
unparalleled confidence in the possibilities: of science providing.a certainty 
of knowledge to live by. Although this attitude toward theory was that which 
in part characterised the Greek philoscphers, it has taken upon a new. character 
in modern times - due to power of the humanistic ground motive of nature,and 
freedom. There are. many facets to these issues and a wide-ranging discussion 
is taking place upon them in our contemporary context (*). Although I cannot 
hope to do justice to this debate here, it sufficés to say that the main point 
at issue has to do with the hoped for certainty in scientific theory. Suffice 
to say that the certainty that has often been claimed for scientific theories 
over against the non-theoretical knowledge of a world and life view is a matter 
that has difficulty in commanding the 'rational' support that it was once sup- 
posed to have. The history of science has been marked by the rejection of 

many theories which would appear to have provided such certainty, with the most 
Spectacular examples being that of Ptolemaic astronomy and Newtonian physics. 
In view of this it is apparent: that a plurality of theories over the same subject 
area need not be bad for science. On the contrary it dispels the false sense 
of finality in a tentative theory and can provide a fruitful means of the growth 
of science in the sense of an increase in explanatory power. However, this 
Situation is leading to a breakdown of intellectual standards in many quarters, 
described by some authors as an increase in 'subjectivism'. This is arising 
because of the re-surgence of the freedom side of the humanistic ground-motive, 
and should not be characteristic of a Christian approach any more than one 


dominated by the ideal of 'scientific certainty’. 


The overall situation therefore exposes the religious character of the search 
for certainty in science in a way that is only beginning to receive the atten- 
tion that it has long deserved. It is a situation in which those Christians 
Still under the influence of some form of the Liberalism so strongly evident 

in W.H. Lecky's 'The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe '(**) would 

do well to reflect upon the religious character of their synthetic approach to © 
this whole matter. It is a matter of some urgency that Christians recover in 
the first instance the character of a non-theoretical, integral Biblical world 
and life view, and in the second instance seek for a re-formation of scientific 
along with other fields of cultural endeavour. | | 


* Some of the more important contributors to this discussion include E.A.Burtt 
in 'Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science' Routledge and Kegan 
Paul (1924); R. Hooykaas in ‘Religion and the Rise of Modern Science’ Scottish 
Academic Press (1972), A.N. Whitehead in "Science and the Modern World! 
McMillan (1925), T.Kuhn in 'The Copernican Revolution! Harvard Un. Press — 
(1957) and 'The Structure of Scientific Revolutions’, Int. Encycl. of United 
Science (1962), M. Polany in 'Personal Knowledge’ Routledge and Kegan Paul 
(1958), K. Popper in ‘The Logic of Scientific Discovery’ Hutchinson (1959), 
‘Conjectures and Refutations', Routledge and Kegan Paul (1963), 'Objective 
Knowledge’, Oxford Un. Press (1972), I. Lakatos in 'Criticism'and the Growth 
of Knowledge' Cambridge Un. Press (1970), P. Feyerabend in 'Against Method ' 
_ New Left Books (1975) and N. Woltersdorff in 'Reason within the Bounds of 
Religion’, Eerdmanns (1975). From the standpoint taken here the work of the 
Dutch philosopher H. Dooyeweerd in his 'New Critigue of Theoretical Thought' 


Pres. & Ref. Publ. Co. (1955-58) has not yet made the impact upon the dis- 


cussion on these matters within Anglo-Saxon circles that it deserves. 
w* Longmans (1897) | "ae | - 3 | 
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ae 4 ~ CULTURE. AND. AND HISTORY: THE POWER OF MAN IN THE POWER OF SPIRITS 
3.1 Te. BASIC PROBLENS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE 


In: section: aL 2 an. Besa was. made tO Formulate the ere problem for a_ 
philosophy of culture. This was identified as needing to bring some coherence 
to ‘the: diversity of cultural totalities, the characterisation of different 
‘cultural spheres.within. any such popati ey. the relationship of world-and- 
life-view to culture; and the problem of movement within culture. More spe- 
aie I framed ‘Three questions: 


ny ‘Wie are ‘where aeeereéat cultural totalities? 
(ii) What characterises the differences between the various cultural spheres? 
at) ay. do some cultures. change but, not others? 


The ‘eohbvense eras we seek is found in the way in which the PON of spirits 
directs the power of man as he cares for and gives form to God's creation. 
This activity is always subject to the Word of God: as His light shines even © 
in the darkness (*). | | | 


é) a7 are there dittenant cultural totaltties? 
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By a cultural pans shall mean that sssenbieize that includes language, . 
social custom, social and legal institutions; artistic forms, patterns of | 
thought and worship etc., which taken together form the way a group of people 
share a common life. Such totalities may be identified in a variety of ways 
which relate in a complicated way. Of these the following four. are the. most 
important: | ~ nape 2 — 


the geographical (e.g. Australian as opposed to New Zealand culture) 


the linguistte. -:  — (e.g. Anglo-Saxon as opposed to Spanish culture) 
the religious | (e.g. Animistic as opposed to Islamic culture) 
the ethnte (e.g. European as “opposed to Polynesian culture). 


God's creation is diverse as it witnessed by the great variety in the geography 
of the elas and of the peoples upon it. The normative character of God's Word 
for man's cultivating Hoes Ty is given in principle. only and requires posi- 
tivization on the part of man (**), Consequently it is tobe expected that 
even faithful obedience to God's Word would lead to a rich diversity in the way 
that men give form to God's creation.’ Indeed I believe that it is for this 
reason that the Decalogue consists largely of negatives - forbidding what we 
should not do. The positive commands - to love and serve the Lord God in 
_the loving fellowship of other men - require that we give POSE US form to’ 
‘the Word of God. If it was spelt out in detail, then man's task would be-. 
come merely mechanical (*%*). Rather the Decalogue spells out bounds that 

if we transgress, we know that we are not living in-obedience to the Word 

of the Lord. For ‘the same reason I do not think that the Word of the Lord is 
to be interpreted as prescribing a given cultural pattern which we should strive 
to adhere to. That does not mean. that cultural patterns are merely relative 

in some sense. Rather it implies that they are all to be viewed as more or 

less faithful responses to the requirements of God's Word. That this as true: 


* John 1:1-5; Heb. 1:1-4  ‘ Refer section 1.5 
***In many ways this was precisely where the Pharisees made their biggest error. 


They demonstrated a real desire to be faithful to the law of God. However, 

in their attempts to see that the divine content was given in positive detail, 
they became captive to their own positivization of the Word of God, thereby 
incurring the judgment of Jesus that 'they had substituted their tradition 
for the Word of God’. (Mark 7:8). 
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for the people of God as for other spiritual communities should. be. plain from 
a study of the prophets of the Old Testament. Both Israel and the surrounding 
nations are judged for failing to respond faithfully to the Word of the Lord(*). 


In this fallen world all man's cultivating activity Will therefore be only a 
mone or less faithful response to the requirement of God's Word. There will 
never -be any such: thing as a 'Christian’ culture if by this we mean something 
which is in perfect conformity with the Word of God. However; we can speak of 
a Christian culture in the sense that men and women are powerfully motivated. 
by the Spirit of God to develop-a'way of life that struggles against idolatry 
and disobedience to the Word of God and so to strive to erect Signs of ‘the 
coming of ‘God's Kingly rule over a lost and rebellious world. In other words, 
we can distinguish a Christian culture in the sense of a religtous cultural 
totality. However, it is again clear from the Old Testament (*) that a Christian 
culture stands under the judgment of the Word of God asmuch as a non-Christian 


The work of God's people must always be one of re-forming their cultural heritage 
one, that appreciates its positive features but is also radical in its critique of 
. the spiritual roots that have shaped it. _ a 


-To summarise: 


(a) The Word of God is both above man's cultivating of God's creation whilst 
being concretised in written form within it. Moreover, the anchor of | 
man's life is to be found not within creation, -but in the God whose Ward 

abides for ever... , ie id a a 


(b) Whether or not men obediently care for God's creation, the Word of God 

- continues. to judge their management of it. For this reason, even a __ 

cultural totality that has been largely shaped in idolatry can, by God's 
grace, show a degree of obedience to the normative requirements of the 
Word of God. 


(c). While cultural diversity is a feature of God's creation, the actual | 
situation is greatly Compliaated by the. manner in which man's positive | 
cultural formation has been wrought with varying degrees of obedience. 
“Thus, while it is desirable to preserve..the geographical, linguistic 

and ethnic diversity, this does not detract from the reforming to be 
undertaken. 4 DY > nian ps | % 7 


(tt) What charactertses the differences between the vartous cultural spheres? 


In section 1.1 I discussed the ways D. Verene distinguished between the natural 
sciences, the. social sciences. and the humanities. His comment that ‘the latter 
two contain coneepts of culture! is fundamentally ambiguous. The social sciences 
and the humanities do differ from the-natural sciences in that they focus on 
man's activity, nevertheless all three are part of man's formative activity, 

and thus properly qualify as cultural. In other words, while 'nature' is not 
directly dependent upon man and thus can be distinguished from 'culture', the 
same thing can not be: said fur the distinction between ‘natural science’) over 
against ‘social science’ and 'the humanities'. This well illustrates the 

need to be able to characterise the differences between cultural spheres 
without neg orting to theoretical/practical, natural/social types.of distinctions. 


* Refer, for example, to Deuteronomy 28-30. 
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I ‘shall try to give a:sketch of this in the terms of Dooyeweerd's théory. | 
‘of modal aspects ‘and structures of society discussed in section 1.4. "Scfen--* | 
tific, scholarly or theoretical culture is qualified by the analytical aspect. 
of reality. This does not mean that the other aspects of reality do not 
function in-such activity. What it does mean is that they function in a way 
which reflects the focus upon the analytic aspect in this kind of cultural | 
activity. Thus, whilst the aesthetic side, the social side, the ethical side, 
as Well ‘as ‘the -jural and’ confessional side are all present in ways that are 
cultivated either obediently or disobediently, they gain. their particular 
character in scholarly life from the way in which they are qualified by the _ 
analytic focus of scholarly life. It'is for this reason that theories, jour— 
nals, universities and learned societies are typical products of this kind of 
“culture. Sard, ns = ee Om ee meen, 


Technology is a form of culture that is qualified by the cultural aspect itself. 
It is concerned with the transformation of natural objects into typical cultural 
objects that find thei place in various aspects of man's ongoing cultural 
activity. -In this respect technology is not an end but a means - something 
which is as true for a garden spade as for an electronic computer. The cultural 
qualification of technology again does not mean that other aspects of reality. 
do not function in such activity. The aesthetic, social, ethical, jural and con- 
fessional side all function either obediently or disobediently in relation to 
their focus upon technological transformation (%*). Technological culture is _ 
often confusedly referred to as ‘applied science’. The truth is-that science 

and technology are interdependent. A complicated experiment in physical or bio- 
chemical theory is very much a matter of technology. However,it is an analytically 
qualified activity because of the way in which it functions in developing theo- 
retical explanations of reality. On the other hand theoretical engineers are — 
concerned with analysing ‘.all that is involved with technology, with a view to 
improving and developing it further. The latter should therefore be called 
'technologicaltor ‘engineering theory! rather than ‘applied science’, 


Similarly, we may identify the fields of economic, social, artistic, ethical, 
political, and confessional culture together with their institutions. In each 
of them a particular aspect of reality qualifies it in the sense of providing a 
normative focus for directing the cultural activity of man. This qualification 
is always one that provides a focus for the other aspects; it nevér excludes 
their functioning. Whenever insight is lost with regard to this matter, the 
other aspects generally function anormatively in the cultivating activity of 
man. 


It is perhaps also appropriate to jook at the difference between the natural 
sciences, the social Sciences and the humanities: 


The natural setences focus both upon natural ‘things (individually and collect- 
ively in their "timwelt') and upon the numerical, spatial, movement, physical, 
biotic, and psychical modal aspects of reality. Analytical. insight is cul-. | 


turally, formed, with progress being in terms of whether or not there is an 
advance in explanatory power. 7 | : | chine 


The social setences focus upon actual human societies and upon the post analytical 
aspects of reality as these relate to them, Again the analytical insight is 
culturally formed, with progress being an ad ance in explanatory power. | 


CD en ene 
"The Ways in which modern Technology has been cultivated disregarding the ways 
in which it functions within this full life context have been scrutinised in 
E. Schuurman's 'Reflections on the Technological Society' Wedge (1977) and in his 
'Techniek en Toekomst' Van Gorcum (1973), shortly to be translated into English. 
They have also been examined from a somewhat different Standpoint by J. Ellul 
in his 'Technological society'. 
oie 


The humanities; History, philosophy, religious studies, literature, music, art, 
etc. .focus an the universality of the human condition. Tt is perhaps for this 
reason that questions of religion and world-and-life view most readily rear 
their head here. History is the totality of man's formative activity in a 
relation to the goal of the victory of the Kingdom of God. Philosophy is an 
attempt to give a theoretical overview of the created cosmos. Religious Studies 
looks at the ways in which men have worked out the foundations of man's posi- 
e200 before God, whilst literature, music and art are different forms of aes— 
thetically qualified culture embodying cultural ideals. Neither history, religion 
nor aesthetically qualified culture are themselves analytical in character. This 
marks them off from philosophy. However, the study of history, religion, 


literature, art and music is as much analytically qualified as philosophy. 


However, ‘although we may be able to give an account of the natural sciences, 
the social sciences and the humanities in this Way, it does not follow that 
these divisions are the best way of organizing human knowledge. 


(<tt) Why do some cultures change but not others? 
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Missionaries and anthropologists quite often find communities of people - 
variously described as ‘primitive’ or ‘stone-age' - whose culture is not only 
at. an early stage of development, but elso incorporates customs and practices 
that are jealously guarded, and passed on from one generation to the next. 
Moreover, such people are usually in the strong grip of some animist religious 
faith. Comparing these cultures with the modern West, the situation couldn't 
be more different. As Alvin Toffler writes with regard to the latten: 


Western soctety for the past 300 years has been caught up in a 

frre storm of change. This storn, far from abating, now appears to 
to be gathering force. Change sweeps through the highly tndustrtal- 
tzed comtries with waves of ever accelerating speed and unpre- 
cedented impact. It spame tn tts wake all sorts of euréous soctal 
flora - from psychedelte churches and "free universtttes' to setence 
evttes in the Avretie and wife-swap clubs in Caltfornta. (*) 


Why is it that some cultures show such movement and yet others remain vir- 
tually stationary from one generation to the next? The link between culture 
and religion is particularly relevant to this. People in the grip of animism 

See the. whole of life caught up within the cycles of nature. Their insight 
into the post-analytic aspects of reality - the logical, lingual, social, 
economic, aesthetic, jJural, ethical and confessional - is very much bound 
to the natural substrata of these aspects, with the result that these aspects 
are bound in their positive form to a manner. of development that is also 
natural, i.e. there 16 Little on no appreciation of the peculiarly cultural 
mode of development. As nature moves in cycles of the birth, growth and 
decay of different individuals amidst the comparatively static reproduction 
of species, so thuman culture demonstrates a Similar pattern - with cultural 
tradttton having a firm hold on the lives of the people. For such isolated 
communities the only ways of breaking with tradition are either the coming 
into contact with a more developing culture or else through. the spiritual 
renewal which breaks the power of animism. With missionary activity both 
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of these’things occur somehwat simultaneously, with the consequence that 
they have: ‘often been confused: so as to destroy the! primitive! culture | 
Ehreee the: sincere attempt to ‘bring 'civilization' I would suggest that _ a3, 
‘primitive’. culture should neither be destroyed through such contact, nor | 
should’ it’ be: expected to remain in the ‘pristine purity of its primitive ne 
condition'. “Such a culture should be encouraged to open up or develop so. 
that its integrity is preserved,- whilst incorporating features from more 
highly developed cultures. Spiritually, of course, there is. always a great | 


‘ s battle. between the Kingdom of God and’ the Kingdom of Darkness, which should 


cake in the co up of the. culture ina esa of re-formation. 7 


Modern cance, too, is led By faith. As such it has become increasingly 
driven by the spirit of the pneae ties man who seeks to dominate nature | 
through a technical control that has all but lost insight into the normative 
character of the post-analytic aspects of reality. Jacques Ellul and Hen-. 

drik van Riessen are examples of two Christian authors who have given atten- | 
tion to this (*). Modern scientised man, in contrast to primitive man, 

is led by faith in the conquering power. of scientific reason. However, in 
common with ‘primitive ! man, the vision of life which shapes the wisdom by 
which he exercises his formative activity is restricted to the natural aspects 
of reality. The post- ~analytical aspects, rather than imprisoned by an animist- 
ic’ ~ nature mysticism in which the faculty of the imagination is dominant, 

are viewed almost entirely as technological analysis yielding a plethora of 
technique which have as their objective a naked lust for power. This is no 
more clearly apparent than in ope behavioural approach to cultural engineering 
(**),These latter aspects are 'subjectivised' with serious consequences for 
human life on all manner of fronts. 


There have been numerous: sennoee who have sought to lay. the ane for the 
development of Promethean man “squarely ‘at the foot of the Reformation, es- 
pecially in its Calvinistic form (atey, It.cannot be denied that the.Calvinistic 
Reformation in particular did give a much more positive approach to culture 
than had been the case with mediaeval Christianity. However, to conclude from 
this that there is a direct cause betwen this and modern Promethean man is 

far .too simplistic. Undoubtedly there is a connection between Puritanism 
and Calvinism; undoubtedly there is a connection betwen Puritanism and the 
rise’ of capitalism, democracy, liberalism, science, and technology. However., 
just as it is a fallacy to suppose that it was the. Reformation as such that. 
brought about the growth of freedom in the West, so it is. a. fallacy to suppose 
that a direct causal Link exists between the Reformation and these features 

of "modernity: nie 


It suffices to say that the spectre of Promethean. man is. far-removed from the 
Biblical view of man. The latter should be concerned for the caring for and. 
the opening-up of the potential of God's creation in a manner consistent 
with his creaturely calling as steward and as manager. Cultural change as 
such “does not of itself imply development. _ The modern West, as Alvin Toffler, 
has ably demonstrated, is caught up in an increasing rate of change. | However. 
for such change to qualify as development would require a genuine insight and 
wisdom that far exceeds the technical knowledge that lies behind this accel- 
erating pace of change; it would moreover require a genuine building upon 
what has gone before. For these reasons a Christian approach to the tech-_ 
nology and other man peste tons of ea Culture must, not only reject the 


* 'The Technological yn rar J. Ellul. Jonathan Cape (1965).'The Society 
of the Future' H. van Riessen. Pres. & Ref.Publ. Co.(1953) 

“*% Refer, for example, to 'Beyond Freedom and Dignity by B.F.Skinner 

*** Max Weber and R.H. Tawney in respect to the rise of Capitalism.Lynn White 
as in gi ee to the Regt aaa Crisis etc. 
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pragmatic and materialist Marxist approaches characteristic of the Superpowers 
of our age, it must also reject the ‘primitivist, back to nature! approaches 
that are being advocated by such influential figures as Theodore Roszak (*).,. 
No. doubt. we can learn from all these dominant attitudes of our time: never - 
theless we cannot follow in the directions in which they would seek to take us. 
A Christian approach should seek a genuine cultural unfolding ina spirit of 
re-formation that gives due attention to the whole counsel of God in a way 
that does not give a distorted piace either to science, technology, art, 
politics, or ecclesiastical culture. : 


5.2 The Relationship between a Philosophy of Culture and a Philosophy of 
~ History, | A ei ie ; 


There is a distinction between culture and history that is worth preserving. 
Whereas the focus of the former js upon the cultural aspect of reality with 
its nucleus - cultural formation ~- the focus of the latter is upon cultural 
development - either in the small or in the large. Within a closed culture 
- one that is rigidly bound to tradition - the tradition is Something which: 
has cultural qualification and is also culturally formative upon the pecple 
born into it. Although individuals within such a cultural setting may have 
a personal history it will seldom be one that is culturally distinctive. 
Moreover, the cultural totality as such, will have very little by way of 
genuine history. 


In this light therefore, I suggest that a phtlosophy of culture will typical- 
ly be concerned With : 


(i) the cultural aspect of reality as that of form g-ving and the identification 
of the boundary between that which ig and that which is not qualified in 
this way. 


(ii) the ‘ways in which different areas of creation are subject to man's form 
giving. | | ve 


(iii)the normative issues involved with cultural form-giving and positivization. 


(iv) giving an account of the reasons for the observed differences between 
cultural totalities, differentiated cultural spheres, and open and closed 
cultures. | 7 


On the other hand a philosophy of history will be concerned with 
(i) the process of cultural development. As’such it should give attention 


(a) — to what is involved with development as it is culturally qualified 
and ote | 

(b) how cultural form-giving is related to the movement towards an 
eschatological goal. Augustine, for example, saw the latter as 
the continuing battle between Civitas Terrena and Civitas.Dei, 
culminating in the victory of the latter. The goal orientated 
views of Kant, Comte, Hegel and Marx are, in many ways but a 
Secularization of Augustine. Fundamental to this whole discussion 
is the question of the extent to which the future may be known (**) 
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Refer to 'The Poverty of Historicism' by K. Popper for a critique of 
the claims of those who would'pretend to know the outcome of the future in 


advance. The Scriptures reveal the goal and the context of its realization. 
They do not give details. HS es : 


(13) 5. “hie relationship of history to time, and how the unfolding of the 
_ . cultural aspect of reality relates to the genesis of non-culturally 
qualified creation. ° Pa Magee: teeta te SANA oo | east 
~(iii)’ the question of historical eausatton, involving such issues as how 
"the exercise of cultural power on the part .of one person, social 
structure oP cultural movement. functions in relation’ to ethers, so 
as to produce the causal nexus of history. This matter is closely — 
bound up with the distinction between history and historiography. 
Ties tarten, 73. particularly concerned with the writing of history 
“Must pay att:ntion to the problems of historical causation. To discover 
the proper relationship between Puritanism and the growth of capitalism, 
democracy, and technology is a good case in point. ne we ¥ 


- The question of historical causation also must take into account the 
way in which the, pursuance of a cultural or social ideal relates to 
_ the actual process of historical formation. This is particularly 
relevant to such ideals as 'the Holy Commonwealth', 'the classless 
society’ and the power of technology to produce a 'New Atlantis'(*). 


(iv) ' the fullness of the ‘opening up’ of creation under the cultivating hand 
of man. For example, can we speak of History in the singular? Is 
there indeed a universal history of mankind or are there only histories 
of particular cultural totalities? Im the light of the Christian view 

of the divided unity of man in Adam we should be able to speak of a 
universal history which finds its culmination in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. | ea ee oe 


It is in accord with the above distinction between a philosophy of culture and 
a philosophy of history that I have by and large concerned myself with the 
former. It would need to be emphasised that the distinction between culture — 
and history discussed here is again one of focus. “There is obviously a great 
deal of overlap. The focus of history for example may be man's cultivating 
activity with an eye to that which is innovative. However, to be able to examine 
what is innovative, it must be seen against the broad background of cultural 
tradition. wa* | va” ce. SS a es 


5.3 Cultural Norms for Historical Development 


In section 1.5 mention was made of the role of positive social principles in. 
the development of human society. It was emphasised there that although the 
latter to not ecreaté the form of human society, they are nevertheless very 
influential in the shaping of it. Such principles themselves have a certain 
history. Since the positive form of the norms for cultural development that 

I propose to outline is linked with the history of certain positive princi- 
ples, it is perhaps important that I should briefly outline their history. 


Augustine, as has. already been, mentioned, described the present struggle of 
history as one between Civitas Det and Civitas Terrena. However there is 
considerable ambiguity in what he meant. Did-he mean the spiritual struggle 
between Light and Darkness that cuts right through all.of man's life, including 
all his cultural formation? Did he mean the distinction between the community 
of the people of God as opposed to the community of the world? Did he mean 

the Church as opposed to the State? Charlemagne, for example, was an avid 
reader of Augustine. He took the seconj of these possible meanings so that 

he identified the people of God as 'Christendom'. In this light and’in 


* Refer to 'Ehe Image of the Future’ by F.L.Polak for a discussion of this whole 
subject. 
ay 


conjunction with the . Two Swords doctrine of Church and State of Pope Gelasius, 
he: proceeded to try: ‘to extend Civitas Dei by military conquest. There was, 
during the middle and later part of the Mediaeval period, a great struggle 

for power between the Pope. and the Emperor, which resulted in the triumphant 
supremacy of the Papacy in and-around the thirteenth century. This struggle 
was initiated by a group of concerned people, at one time under the leader- 
ship of Hildebrand (later himself Pope Gregory), greatly desirous of seeing 

a reform in the life of the Church. Through its thorough involvement with 
property and government, the church had itself fallen under the effective power 
of Feudal Lords. In the struggle between Pope and Emperor, each considered 
themselves to be the rightful overall ruler of Christendom and each appealed 

to Augustine for a justification of their views. The distinction between _ 

Church and State, and the proper bounds of authority belonging to each ,was 

- poorly appreciated. Thomas Aquinas set forth his social thinking in a si- 

.tuation in which the supremacy of the.Mediaeval Church. over life was an 
accomplished fact. His theoretical view, of society drew heavily upon Aristotle 

and effectively justified the status quo, with the church delegating its 

temporal authority to the State. Aquinas' view of society was fundamentally 
hierarchial, and this has been the official: Roman Catholic teaching ever since. 
Modern times have seen a very significant updating of this teaching so as to , 
incorporate Democratic ideals. Nevertheless, the notion of substdtartty 

continues to exercise the controlling view (#), Although authority is differ- 
entiated it is a differentiation based upon a human delegation from a higher 

level of society to a lower. In practice. this has often meant that there has 

been no clear delineation of a realm of legitimate authority, leading to 

‘cont licts : 


ee pieced great importance upon the separation of the authority of the 
institutional. Church from that of the State. In this way he avoided the 

threat of Erastianism that later plagued the Lutheran Church. However, Calvin ‘ 
still expected the State to protect the Church in the way that the mediaeval ) 
Popes had done. Indeed it was this feature of his social teaching that lay 

at the basis of his advocating that Servetus should be burned at the stake 

for heresy. In this Calvin lacked the sense of the proper differentiated 
authority of the State. Within the tradition which owes most to him, these 

political principles were developed first by Althusius and later taken up by 

‘van Prinsterer and Kuyper. Kuyper, for example, developed his social thinking 

in the light of the principle of sphere-soveretgnty - the view that the 

different spheres of social life: state, church, family, etc. each gained their 
authority from God alone.. Following one Old Testanent view of society, there 

was no human delegation from a higher to a lower sphere of social life. 


Unfortunately, many within the tradition that has embraced these principles 
have held them in a very static manner. They have not appreciated that they 
embody norms for cultural development, and, as Such, are to be held in a dynamic 


Way. Consider the way in which the social bharaeter of the life of the people 


of Israel developed from the time of Abraham to the time of Joshua. Under 
Abraham,life was patriarchal and undifferentiated. Family, work, worship, 
ponies! and military life were intertwined in relation to the single au- 
thority of the patriarch. Its undifferentiated character is precisely that 
which is characterised by tribal communities. | However, as Israel lived in 
Palestine this undifferentiated pattern Bpoke: up into oa recognisably 
distinct spheres of social authority: Priests, Family, Elders (later a King) 
and Prophets. Moreover, it is quite clear that this differentiated authority 
was not one which involved delegation from a higher to a lower form of social 
life. The Prophet, for example, had an: authority which enable him to rebuke 


® Refer to'’Christian Democracy in Western Europe: 1820 - 1953' M.P. Fogarty. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul (1957) p.41 for a Roman Catholic assessment of 
this matter. ‘ 
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the ioe a the. Priests without Navolvine: ies (or her) as their superior. 
Each oo the. pena ly Priesthood, Elders (or. King) and ae | aa a Sphere. 
to God: plone: In this sense. the’ Ratrdin of WiFe..of Fea aba ost! 

does exhibit the principle of sphere sovereignty. However there are two ways 
in.which.this. principle may be understood. The first is:to view the actual 
forms of authority given by Moges as binding for the rest of history. This 
approach tries to see every form of social authority as somehow subsumed 
under those of Church, State and. Family. This obviously has problems with 
trade unions, schools. and universities in the modern setting. The second — 
appreach is to.view.the process of differentiation itself as normative - so 
that the patriarchal form of society gives way to a form of society in which 
authority is diversified in a nonhierarchical manner. According to this —. 
approach, such positive social forms as trade unions, universities and schools 
have a certain legitimate sphere of authority which is beholden to God alone, 
and is not received. by means of a delegation from. a-'higher'’ sphere, be it 
family, church or state. The actual character of this legitimacy, however, 
is a complicated matter, for the influence of sin in their development must 
be given serious consideration. with regard to the actual social forms as 

we now know. them. | | . 


LE 215. ear Fram seus Biblical example that the process of differentiation ° 
should not result in fragmentation. The life.of Israel was to be a national 
unity of twelve tribes differentiated according to the social spheres: of © 
family, priest, king and prophet. This implied that the life of Israel should 
be shaped in such a way that it was culturally tntegrated so as to allow the 
diversity of social forms developing in the process of differentiation to 
assume their own distinctive character. Finally, the process of cultural 
development should take place without a violent. or radical rejection of: the 
past: cultural -development should take place in conttnutty with the past. 

We may therefore attempt to formulate the positive content. .of these cultural 
norms for histemical. ‘development in the ee ONane manner. | ef 7 


(i) Cienae differentiation. In the course of man's shasta au mea taa ae 
of God's creation, various positive forms of social and cultural life: 
come into existence. As the complexity increases so a variety of insti- 
tutions develop. ‘These should be allowed to be developed and controlled 
by a form of authority that is beholden to God alone, and in this sense 
exemplify the principle of sphere sovereignty. ! “4 


(ii) Cultural tntegratton. The various spheres of social and cultural “life 
. that come into existence as a result of cultural differentiation need 
to be able to work together harmoniously. In this sense sphere-sovereign- 
ty never means sphere-autonomy; nor does it mean that there is some in- 
trinsic conflict between the. spheres. The tendencies for the differen- 
tiated forms of society to try: to control life beyond their legitimate 
bounds of authority, or to fail to. fulfil their proper task is sin 
and as such is the root of social conflict. Thus, church, state, 
family, school, university, trade union, artistic community should 
work together.in a culturally. integrated panes with none Berney, 
to Enc domaate | . bj = 


There are “four significant. abeuestend siemens within be dadeiisctne life: 


of mankind: world-and-ife view, cultural tradition, the societal structure | 
of the State, and the ties of ethnicity. .-At- one-time these~-four elements: 


Sige. 


were: virtually synonomous - consider the example of the people of God in 
the:Old Testament.. In such a situation a nation was a group of people bound 


together by ethnic ties possessing a common cultural tradition envisioned by 


a common world,and life view, and its way of life was sanctioned by a form 


of authority that was invested in the State. However, the process of cultural 


differentiation accompanied by the growth of diversity of world-and-life views 
has brought about a situation in which the differences between them must be 
clearly recognised if mankind is to develop in a normative fashion. Thus 
Switzerland is a country which has a diversity of cultural traditions (German, 
French and Italian) and a diversity of world and life views (various shades of 
Christian and Humanistic) that lead the future development of those traditions. 
Moreover, the integrating bonds are recognised by the State. Moreover, although 
the bonds of state, cultural.tradition and world and life view are not unrelated 
to the question of ethnicity in this case, the latter is no longer a basis upon 
which individuals need gain their cultural identity. Inter-marriage and free-~ 
dom of choice have done a great deal to bring this about. Indeed this is quite 
normative, for the nation is not a grouping that is ethnteally qualified, but 
rather one which is culturally qualified, open to the free formation of man. 

In this the State does undoubtedly have an tntegrating role. However this role 
Should be qualified. by its task. of maintaining a just legal public order which 
duly recognises a diversity of cultural traditions and world and life views, 
permitting the organization of society in accordance with them. The integrating 
role which the state sets itself in a country like Russia - seeking to organize 
the whole population in accord with a single ideology - is clearly anormative. 


(iii) > Cultural individuatton. Each social or cultural sphere as it comes into 
existence as the result of cultural differentiation, should be free to develop 
in accordance with the norm for its inner character. Thus marriage should not 
be subject to the dictates of business or political settlements; the church 
should not be dictated by the state or be itself an active political force. 


At the same time the individual person within each social form should be able 


to develop as individual human ‘beings before the face of God. Slavery, for «.. 
example, is a clear violation of this norm. However, so is the assembly-line 
in the modern factory. 


(iv) Continuity. There are no radical breaks in history. :. Man cannot start 
from scratch in ‘cultural. development. The old is carried over into: the new by 
the power of tradition. In this sense it is normative that all progress be 


‘such as to conserve what is good from the past. Thus man is to dress and keep 


the garden of his cultivation. However, the vision and direction which he is to 
follow in this task should be nothing other than the Word of God in all its 
fullness. Progressivism, Radicalism, Reaction, Conservatism etc. all seek to 
deal with a cultural tradition in a way that falsely absolutises it - variously 
Wanting either to reject it, return to it or hoid on to. it. 4 


(v) Cultural features anttctpated tn post~cultural aspects of reality.The 


opening up of God's creation under the cultivating hand of man is.a matter 


having universal character: cultural development should not take place in 
isolated cultural totalities. The norm of social intercourse operates in the 


‘cultural aspect of reality: every particular cultural totality may be enriched 


through the: mutual contact and’ exchange with other cultural traditions. It is 
in this way that man is truly caught up in a universal history. Judged in this 
light, therefore, attempts on the part of certain governments to preyent such 
contact are clearly anormative. | | | | | oa 
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Since ite process of cultural differentiation leads to an increasing diversity 
of cultural spheres there is the constant danger. of one sphere trying to expand 
at the expense of othens; The power of the state, the power of big) business, | 
the ‘power. ‘of science, ‘the power, of technology are obvious. examples of this in 
the modern world. . Such | cultural development is anormative with Pespett to 
cultural economy and ‘cultural harmony. Cultural blessing and cultural crisis 
ane. the ways in, which. the jural. aspect of veality. is manifest within the 
course Or cultural development. The love of doing one's task with integrity | 
is the way in which the ethical aspect of real ity. is manifest in ‘cultural =. 
activity. Finally, the integral meaning of cultural development is disclosed 
in the confessional aspect. The Scriptural revelation enables. us to see man 
as the creature made in God's image with the calling £0. ‘dare for and open up 

_ creation in loving service to God. it reveals too, how man has rebelled 
with: idolatry; yet God in His grace and mercy has redeemed this world and’ 

man within it in Jesus Christ. The conflict: that | we. presently experience 

in the | course of history is that between Civitas’ Terrena and Civitas, Det. 


3.4 A Glance at Sone Contemporar Issues” 
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In the light of the above, a contemporary eulturket tik eee occupy many 
volumes. Without even trying to write the prolegomena ded such a. prota. i 
would like to glance at some contemporary iss ues: | 


(i) Our culture shows the ‘threat of both totalitarinism fad atomization. 
‘The norms of integration, differentiation and individuation have been 
powerfully frustrated by the spirits of scientism, technicism, socialism 
and capitalism. The integrity of the family, voluntary associations 
and minority groups of various kinds have their integrity threated by .. 
these powerful forces. | 


eno ‘Wang young. people in particular are alienated’ and spiritually uprooted 
_ because of the failure of our cultural leade ars to. ‘give sufficient atten- 
‘eon. to the matters of world and life view. This coupled with the ugly 
Pace of technocracy is driving many to search for a New Consciousness | 
in a variety of Occult Wisdoms expressed in the Counter Culture (*). 


(iii)The university (from universitas, meaning a a whole) deserves the titleof a 
multtversity, simply because there is no ‘integrating ‘discipline. The 
analytically qualified life of the university has not only claimed for. 
ateelf a secular autonomy, it has also shown. an increasing pace of dif- 

ferentiation that. has not been accompanied by an integration and indi- 
viduation of the various disciplines. It has resulted in a situation. in. 
which the search for knowledge | has become like hunt ing for ‘nuggets Lu, . 
a gold rush. 


(iv) In the various integrating elements in the life of mankind a great deal | 
15 amiss. Particularly it is the State. that is to blame. It has: generally 
sought to encourage an organization of Live that would stamp out diversity 
in the interests of unity. In the process we have developed a secularism 
and discouraged minority | ‘primitive ' cultures to grow and develop from 
within their own cultural tradition, | In the case of South Africa, although 
a recognition of differences is the basis of their Apartheid policy <a 
has not developed into a policy which advocated the Separate development 


* ‘Refer to T. Roszak 'The Making of a Counter Culture’, ‘Unfinished Animal -' 
to O. Guinness 'Dust of Death' IVP (1972)- and to 'Youthquake!' K.Leech 
Sheldon Press (1973) ae 


of the different nations understood as ethnic or biotically qualified 
-groupings.- If it were to be a policy that was based upon the differences 
of cultural tradition developed in such a way as to encourage greater | 
participation on the part of all the peoples involved it would be a dif- 
ferent matter. If the latter policy were adopted it would mean for example 
that the coloureds would be grouped with the whites because they share the 
Same cultural tradition. 


By the same token there are an increasing number of alienated Maoris in 
New Zealand who do not want to be brown Pakehas. Again there needs to be 
an option open to the Maori people which would enable them to genuinely 
open up and develop their own cultural heritage in a way that, whilst 
learning from European developments, did not imply the rendering of their 
own culture as a museum piece. I believe that the State should offer to 
assist some kind of Maori Educational Foundation toward that end. However, 
it should be emphasised that it would be based upon a cultural distinction 
not an ethnte one. Europeans would be welcome to participate if they 
were Wiliing to come into it on the terms of Maori culture. 


(v) In recent times the State has lost the basic insight of its normative 
calling to establish and maintain public justice. It has suffered an over- 
reaction from the era of Laissez-Faire and has taken upon itself the su- 
preme task of Economic Manager. The relationship of political life to 
economic life in this connection is one that is in need of urgent principled 
attention. | a, 


(vi) We lack a meaningful cultural tdeal to direct our day to day activity. 
The collapse of the liberal ideal of inevitable progress has given way 

almost to a general anticipation of the opposite. Marxists however can 
continue to offer a hope of a socialist society after the revolution. A 
Christian approach to this whole matter should neither be some attempt to 
rework the liberal model, nor simply to point to the hope of Christ's 

return. It should truly recognise that all cultural formation takes place 
between Crvitas Terrena and Civitas Det, recognising that there is the 
hope of winning a few battles in a war that looks: so largely to be in the 
hands of the Enemy, and looking forward to the ultimate return of the King. 


It has been testtfted somewhere, 

‘What ts man that thou art mindful of him, 

or the son of man, that thou earest for him? 

Thou dtdst make htin for a little whtle Lower 

than the angels, 

Thou' has erowned him with glory and ionour, 

putting everything tn subjection under his feet’ 

Now un putting everything in subjectton to man, He left 
nothing outstde His control. As it ts, we do not yet 
see everything in subjection to Him. But we see Jesus, 
who for a little while was made Lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honour because of the suffertng 
of death, so that by the grace of God He might taste 
death for everyone. (*) 2 


* “Heb. 2:6-9 — 
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